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ALBERT; 


THE WILDS OF STRATHNAVERN, 


CHAPTER JI. 


MODERN HONOUR. 


SOMETIME before the hour of ſix St. 
Auſtyn called on Captain Watſon, and 
walked to the appointed place, where in a 
ſhort time they were joined by Berners, and 
a young fellow he had lately formed an ac- 
quaintance with. Either a dillike of en- 
countering St. Auſtyn, or the opin on ſuch a 
meeting muſt give the officers of his corps, 
depreſſed him; but both Frederic and him- 
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ſelf declined the interference of Captain 
Watſon, who again offered. it. The ground 
meaſured, both fired and miſſed, but juſtice 
pointed the ſtroke of the ſecond fire, the 


ball of Berners“ piſtol grazing: only St.“ 


Auſtyn's coat, white that, of the latter 
lodged in his opponent's hip. The effu- 
ſion of blood was exceſſive, and ſtaggering 
a few paces he fell; while Frederic, how- 
ever exaſperated, ran to aſſiſt him, calling 
aloud on Captain Watſon to procure help 
as ſpeedily as poſſible. 

Berners remaining inſenſible, and as they 
ſuppoſed dying, Captain Watſon drawing 
Frederic aſide, deſired him to provide for 
his ſafety. 

% Go immediately,“ ſaid he, and ſend 
us the farſt perſons you meet, to help to 
convey: him to ſome place where he may 
have aſſiſtance; I will remain for the pre- 
ſent, and in two or three hours meet you 
where yon pleaſe, and let you know the 
event, that you may a& accordingly.” 

St. Auſtyn accepted the offer, appointed 
a meeting place, and had not paſſed the ad- 
Joining 
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joining field before he met ſome labourers 
going to their morning work. My honeſt 
fellows,” {aid he, “ haſten on, in the next in- 
cloſure is a gentleman that needs aſſiſtance; 
his friends are with him, they will direct 
you what to do, and there is a couple of 
guineas for your loſs of time.“ 

If the men had been inclined to hefieme. 
ſcruple, or queſtion, the gold baniſhed the 
inclination, and ruſhing forward they ſoon 
found Berners, while St. Auſtyn reached 
town. 

All the uneaſineſs that Frederic had be- 
fore ſuſtained appeared trifling to the pre- 
ſent : for though he had imbibed the idea 
that a duel was merely a common occur- 
rence, and frequently neceſſary in the an- 
nals of modern honour, yet taking away the 
life of a fellow-creature, though his greateſt 
enemy, when he ſuppoſed it accompliſhed, 
overwhelmed him with concern and me- 
lancholy. 

On reaching home he gave ſuch orders 
as he deemed neceſſary for an immediate 
removal, and calling on his ſolicitor left 
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him caſh and drafts to ſatisfy his remain. 


ing debts; which bufineſs accompliſhed, 


he fouud it near the time he had appointed 
to meet Captain Watſon. 

The gentleman's face was not the har. 
binger of good news; and to St. Auſtyn's 
queſtion reſpeQing Berners* he replied, 
+ He is alive, but how long he may remain 
fo is uncertain ; the ſurgeon appreherids 
the wound dangerous: we carried him to 
a houſe adjoining the road, and procured 
immediate help; I will however ſend ſome 
more eminent affiftance from town. He 
infifled on hearing the furgeon's opinion, 
and though given with great caution, it 
appeared to make more impreſſion than I 
ſhould have expected from his general cha- 
rager. He afterwards remained filent for 
near a quarter of an hour, when he had ano- 
ther fainting fit; recovered from which by 
a cordial, he ſaid, * I believe I am dying; 
notwithſtanding what has happened, St. 
Auſtyn is a good fellow; do you not think, 
Captain Watſon, you could perſuade him 
to come to me? I wilh, in caſe of the 

worſt, 
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worſt, to fee him.“ I remonſtrated againſt 
the impropriety of ſuch a ſtep, and briefly 
informed him, that I had adviſed you to go 
abroad immediately, until the event of his 
wound was known; for myſelf, continued 
J, J am not much concerned, as I know ſe- 
curity. will be taken for my appearance; 
I hope however all will yet go well, He 
replied, that he had little doubt but his 
wound was mortal; and in that caſe, con- 
tinued he, could wiſh to have ſeen St. 
Auſtyn, as I had a paper which I ſhould 
prefer giving into his own hand.“ 

« Unhappy man !”* interrupted Frede- 
ric, © L am reſolved at all hazards to ſee 
him.“ 

« It is unneceſlary,” returned Captain 
Watſon ; “give me time, and you ſhall 
hear all, -I pledged my word and honour 
that whatever was entruſted to me ſhould be 
delivered ſafely ; and after ſome refleQian 
and with apparent reluQance, he deſired 
me to take charge of a paper which was in 
his pocket book (and which he cauſed me to 
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ſeal up beſore him) and deliver it to you. 
There it is, I now will bid you adieu; and 
if I can be of further ſervice, command 
me.? | 

St. Auſtyn returned his thanks, and en- 
treated Captain Watſon to write to him the 
ſtate of Berners“ wound. 

« It is highly neceſſary, ſaid he, “ that I 
ſhould go into Yorkſhire before 1 leave 
England, you will therefore favour me by 
a line. Should 1 live to return, I ſhall be 
proud of ne my akne to 
you.“ 

On the Captain's taking leave, St. Auf. 
tyn broke the ſeal of the paper he had left 
him, but found it a ſimple envelope to the 
promiſe written by Gertrude. © Infa- 
tuated pirl!”” exclaimed he, “to ſtoop to 
ſuch a clandeſtine ſtep; yet,” continued 
he, after a pauſe, it is not for me to up- 
braid ; ſhe had no brother to protect her 
no brother whoſe honour ſet an example 


ſhe could be anxious to imitate, Poor 


Generate. She doubtleſs thought it no 
crime 
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erune to love her brother's friend. How 
juſt is my pumſhment,in this retribution ; 
I wiſhed to betray Montgomery's fiſter, 
and the very inſtrument I made uſe of, 
has endeavoured ta return the favour with 
mine. I ſhudder when I reflect on the pre- 
cipice ſhe has eſeaped; ſor - ſurely after 
what ſhe has heard ſhe cannot heſitate to 
give him up for ever. Montgomery too 
knows all; is acquainted how completely I 
have been duped by the villain for whom 
I expended my. fortune, -hazarded my life, 
and attempted his, How bitter the reflec- 
tions of the man who fins againſt his better 
judgment, and the warnings of that ne- 
ver-failing monitor, his conſcience. Na- 
ture and underſtanding forbade me to 
eſteem Berners, yet I perſiſted in my folly, 
and treated with diſreſpe& the man, whom 
juſtice, love, and honour, ought to have led 
me to ſeek a friendſhip with. Oh, Mont- 
gomery, how art thou avenged!” 

His promiſe of calling on the Colonel 
then recurred to his memory, and willing 
to ſend the paper he had obtained by a ſafe 
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hand, he haſtened chither; firſt writing as 

follows, and inclofing it to Gertrude. 

MAB 32 LR 6 10 4331191 (13-:9T: 

Since I wrote to you yeſterday, 1 
have made a diſeovery that has at once 
filled me with indignation and ſhame; nor 
can even no ſcarcely eredit the evidence 
of my ſight, When it preſents the band writ- 
ing and ſignature of Gertrude St. Auſtyn 
to ſuch an imprudent act. That I, loved 
Berners to my ſhame, I confeſs it; for I 
knew him a libertine, a gameſter, and in 
every reſpeCt a diſſolute character; but I 
overlooked his vices, diſguiſed/:as they 
were by the ſpecious name of friend; I 
have paid for chat ſecurity, and happy may 
you conſider yourſelf, that the prudent will 
of my mother preſerved you from the ſame 
fate. Let it be a perpetual memento, for 
I will not even for a moment ſuppoſe that 
you can preſerve the leaſt. particle of 
eſteem for a wretch, who firſt drew you into 
ſuch folly, and then expoſed it to forward 
his unwarrantable purpoſes with another. 
Do not think me . harſh; my heart has 
made 
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made a thouſand allowances for your 
youth, inexperience, and ſituation ; but 
where the happineſs of a ſiſter is at ſtake, 
I cannot forget, however I may palliate, 
particularly, as' I alſo in ſome meaſure 
think myſelf an aeceſſary, by countenan- 
cing ſo improper an acquaintance, —Fare- 
well, F entreat you to place a proper efti- 
mate on Mrs. Stanhope's friendſhip, her 
councils will lead you to o honour and hap- 
pineſs. 


« F, Sr. Aus ry.“ 


I ſhould have been happy to fee you 
before I leave the kingdom, but it is im- 
poſſible, If however, you have affection 
enough for me to write to Yorkſhire, where 
] ſhall paſs a ſew e it will give me nn 
ſure. | 


The Colonel was much better than the 
day before; he was alone, nor did St. Auſ- 
tyn's viſible uneaſineſs fail to ttike him. 

« What's the matter now P” exclaimed 
he, with his uſual bluntneſs. * I ſaw you 
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was plaguily in the dumps yeſterday, but 
would not notice it; to-day 'tis yet worſe, 
you look as mad as a March hare. If ' tis 
about your family, I pledge my word, 
that all will go well—if on any other ac. 
count conhde in me, I'm not one of your 
ſun-ſhine fair-weather friends; but rough 
and bluff, and may ſerve in a ſtorm, where 
ſuch gew-gaws cannot ſhew their faces.” 

« My good Sir,” replied Frederic, “ 
know not how to expreſs my thanks, though 
J have no immediate occaſion to intrude 
further on you.”” 

Come, come,“ returned the Colonel; 
« don't treat me like a ſtranger, Ill tell 
you a ſtory, and faith, a true one, When 
I was a young fellow, I was rather addiQ- 
ed to ſhaking my elbows at the Hazard- 
table, and one evening loſt a ſwingeing ſum; 
to apply to my father. I knew was unavail- 
ing, for if he had the will be had not the 
ability to aſſiſt me, it being before the 
death of an uncle, from. whom we inherit 
our preſent fortune. What to do I knew 
not; and was at length obliged to mort- 


gage 
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gage my pay for a conſiderable. time — 
Now, St. Auſtyn, I mean no offence: if 
this ſhould be your caſe, you may as well 
borrow. of me as of another. I have a large 
ſum I wiſh to place at a peculiar intereſt, 
which I am convinced you are capable of 
paying; it is friendſhip with myſelf and 
nephew, and a conduct that will conſtitute 
the happinels of your family.“? 

Great God?!” exclaimed F Wed cc 1 
cannot bear this; your kindneſs over- 
powers me, | have no neceſſities of the 
kind you allude to.“ 8 

« What, no debts of 8 St. Auſ- 
tyn? nay; then faith I beg your. pardon, 
you are a better fellow than I wok egen 
for.” IS 
« ] take: hams to myſelf, 25 led Fre- 
deric, © when-]! tell you I have had many 
ſuch, but they are all diſqharged ; and if I 
know my cs J will never contract 
another.” - | | 

„Well reſolv * 3 bus ade your * 
of \ honour are all ſettled; excuſe me, have 
you no vulgar debts, ſuch as a man cannot 
B 6 „ help 
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help contraQting, and chat nn. will 
fometimes be preſſing for?“ 

None, Sir; my tradeſmen are the great- 
er part of them paid; for the reſidue I have 
left money this morning with my ſolicitor : 
can therefore only once more repeat my 
acknowledgments, and wiſh you all poſſi- 
ble happineſs; I ſhall leave London this 
night, and in All Py e in a 
feu days. 1 

* Tbe devil you will, 55 returned the 
Colonel petulantly; I believe you are 
bewitched ; don't I tell you that I am con- 
vinced your aunt wilt be reconciled imme- 
diately, and now you are going off juſt as. it 
were to avoid her.“ 

J could not now, ir anſwered 
Frederic, * bear her preſence ; hereafter, 
ſhould 1 be reinſtated in her friendſhip, I 
will endeavour to merit the diſtinQion,” 

_ © Plhaw!” returned the Colonel, © don't 
be headſtrong; I have fet my heart on 
ſeeing you reconciled with Mrs, Stanhope, 
and in friendſhip with my nephew, vho in 
| your prefent frame of mind, I am con- 

| 1 vinced, 


vinced, wilt meet you more 1 half 
way. 301219) | 

:I have no doubt of Mr. Nibagwitery 8 
goodneſs, and entreat you, Sir, to tell him, 
that I now conſider it no diſhonour to ac- 
knowledge my errors towards him—that he 
corrected a ſcoundrel I thank bim, and 
that he humbled a i008 was alſo well 
dene... 
© Z- ds, faid the Colonel, 60. lee 
your metaphors and ſpeak plain Engliſh— 
you have been working your head about 
fome vagary, until by my faith, I believe 
you have turned your brain.“ 

© 'That Berners is a ſcoundrel, I think 
you will hardly diſpute,” replied Frederic; 
« and that I am a fool, I have given unde- 
niable evidence.“ 

The Colonel ſtared at him in ſilence 

« Yet a few words and I have done,” 
continued St. Auftyn, after a pauſe :;— 
*Condeſcend once more to apologiſe for 
me to Miſs Montgomery for the part I 
have aQeed, or rather that Berners ated 
for me, I erred againſt both my affection 

and 
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and judgment in the offer he made her. 
Had ſhe accepted my contrition, it was un- 
feigned; ſhe might have ſaved me from 
deſtruction, yet what right had I to expe 
it? Did ſhe not know my character, my 
purſuits, and connections? I confeſs, there- 
fore, I deſerved her refuſal, Vet, conti- 
nued he, his voice almoſt ftifled—* though 
I relinquiſh her for ever, may every bleſ- 
ſing attend her; every happinefs yourſelf 
and Montgomery: hike the good Samari- 
tan, you would have poured oil into my 
wounds, but it has only added to my 
torment, as your friendſhip convinces me 
that rectitude might have made my life a 
Heaven; while on the contrary, folly and 
villany has made it even on earth a—“ 

St. Auſtyn, overpowered by his emotion, 
was leaving the room; but the Colonel, 
whoſe heart was intereſted for bim, caught 
him by the flap of the coat, exclaiming— 

“ By my foul! you ſhall not go in this 
frame of mind. But hat the plague have 
you got in your pocket?” graſping his 
coat between his hands, % Piſtols, by the 

feel. 
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feel. Oh! St. Auſtyn, is this the return to 
honour I flattered myſelf J ſaw in your 
every word and action? Is it poſſible you 
could meditate ſo infernal a deed ?” 

St. Auſtyn at once conceived the Colo- 
nel's miſtake, and ſtruggling to appear 
calm, he returned 5 

„ Unworthy as I am, I am not yet ſunk 
ſo low as to have recourſe to ſuicide; I 
have deſerved whatever evils have befallen 
me, and the leaſt I can do is to endeavour 
to bear them hke a man,” 

« Why then have you piſtols in your 
pocket ?” replied the Colonel, fixing his 
eyes on him with ſcrutinizing attention. 

« They are unloaded, Sir,” ſaid Frede- 
ric, laying them on the table to convince 
him, The Colonel without compliment trieU 
them, and in replacing them exclaimed — 

* Z—ds, one of them is bloody; where 
the plague have you been this morning? J 
am convinced ſomething more than uſual 
is the matter.” | 

«*Tis the blood of a villain then,“ re- 
turned St, Auſtyn, finding that he had no 

evaſion; 
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evaſion; “though I fincerely lament that 
his puniſhment ſhould come from _ 0 
% Berners?“ faid the Colonel. 
« Berners,” repeated St. PR 


« Hang the fellow,” returned the * 
nel, „I believe he was ſent to you for a 


curſe. His death will do no one harm, 
yet I had rather a cannon-ball had done 


him the favour; but come, T hope he is not 

gortally wounded, in which caſe the pu. 
niſhment may be efficacious.” = 
*I fear he is,“ replied St. Auſtyn. 


* Then what the devil do you do here“ 


aſked the Colonel ; “though there is no 
danger of an acquittal, yet the intervening 
time had better be N Ele mg chan in 
confinement.” | 


„ informed you, F meant to —_— * 
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don to-night, Sir.“? 

“ Lookye, St. mer it's no time for 

compliments, I think you believe me your 

friend, and you ſhall not be deceived in the 

„ reſult. Be adviſed, therefore ; ſet off this 
evening for Blackwood, no one will ex- 
pect to find you there. Montgomery will, 

I am 
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Jam convinced, receive you with friend. 
ſhip: I will write and ſend my ſervant ex- 
preſs in half an hour, in which caſe he will 
be prepared. for you, and Mrs. Stanhope 
need, know m. of the buſineſs till it is 
ſettled. 10 o ln | 

60 ek, friend! fl! now * hone | 
I miſapplied that name ?” replied St. Auſ- 
tyn, taking his hand; © whatever fate be- 
falls me, the remembrance of your kind- 
neſs ſhall dwell wich me, but permit me to 
decline your offer. I mean to ſet out for 
Vork ſhire this night, tranſact my buſineſs 
there, proceed from thence to Newcaſtle, 
take ſhipping in the firſt veſſel that ſails; 
immaterial. to me is the port—like Cain I 
have made myſelf a wanderer.“ 

« Yes; but if I remember right,” ſaid the 
Colonel, endeavouring to appear cheerful, 
Cain killed his brother, a virtuous man, 
your fimile therefore don't hold good. — 
Berners was neither one nor the other, ſo 
that inſtead of , wandering to the land of 
Nod, marrying a wife, and begetting ſons 
and daughters, be adviſed by me, go to- 

Black- 
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Blackwood. Ianſwerfor Albert's receiving 
you as my, nay, as his friend; and for the 
bugbears of women, you ſhall not be dif- 
compoſed with them.“ 

Notwithſtanding all the Colonel bo 
urge, St. Auſtyn perſiſted in his plan; he 
however promiſed to write to him from 
Yorkfhire, en on 

] muſt trouble you with another letter 
for my liſter,”” ſaid he, © as mine of yeſ- 
terday was merely an explanatory one, and 
written before I was appriſed of what has 
occaſioned this morning's meeting. You 
will therefore favour me by ſaying nothing 
of the duel until the event be known.” 

« will act in all, as I hope, for the 
beſt,” anſwered the Colonel, aking bands 
with him; and St. Auſtyn having at his 
requeſt, informed him where Berners lay, 
and alſo where Captain Watſon was to be 
found, they bade each other farewell. 

St. Auſtyn returned to his attorney's, 
where he had appointed his fervant: in 
his way thither, his heart overſlowed with 
gratitude to the Colonel, whoſe natural 

goodnels 
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goodneſs ſhone through the eccentricity 
of his character in every action. How the 
piſtol had become bloody for ſome time 
poiſed him: but he at length, recollected, 
that on running to aſſiſt. Berners, he had 
dropped it, and Captain Watſon afterwards 
on leaving the ground had preſented it to 
him, 
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CHAPTER II. 


PROMISES OBTAINED> 


>, 
4 


AFTER St. Auſtyn left che Colonel, he 


began puzzling his mind, to deviſe what 


villany Frederic had diſcovered, that 
could ſo thoroughly awaken his vengeance 
againſt Berners.—* Poor fellow!“ ſaid he, 
did not like to queſtion him, his wound. 
is top pecent to bear probing: he has; how- 
ever, baniſhed all my thoughts of leaving 
London until I learn the iſſue of the affair. 
Should the raſcal die, my knowledge of his 
former behaviour, and my intereſt may be 
neceſſary to St. Auſtyn, and though his 
affront to my niece was abominably pro- 

voking,, 
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voking, yet Mrs. Stanhope's nephew ſhall 
never want a friend in a juſt cauſe, while 
my name is Maurice O'Brien.” 

Marian ſoon after returned, and was not 
a little ſurpriſed to hear that the Colonel's 
Journey was again protradted, though ſhe 
could not deviſe the reaſon. 


On the following morning, at an early 


hour, the veteran went in purſuit of Cap- 
tain Watſon, and had the ſatisfaction to 
hear that the ſurgeon who attended Ber- 
ners from town had extracted the ball, 
and given a more favourable opinion than 
the former, declaring the loſs of blood he 
had ſuſtained the greateſt danger. He 
then queſtioned him reſpeding the quarrel, 
but of the cauſe Watſon was nearly as ig- 
norant as himſelf: he however informed 
him, that he thought it originated in ſome 


affront to Miſs St. Auſtyn, but that he be- 


lieved Berners had made what atonement 
he could in a paper he had carried from 


him to Frederic the morning before. 


— 


* ReſpeRing his ſiſter?ꝰ returned the 


Colonel, „that I can hardly think; I 


ſhould 
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ſhould rather ſuppoſe it concerned himſelf, 
for neither Berners nor St. Auſtyn, -have 
ſeen her fince her mother's death.” 

“ Perhaps not,“ anſwered Watſon, © yet 
I am convinced I am right in the conjec- 
ture; St. Auſtyn, however miſguided and 
imprudent, is a noble generous fellow.” 
He then briefly related what he had heard 
from his brother the agent; and after con- 
verſing ſome time on the ſubje& they ſepa- 
rated, the Colonel promiſing to call on him 
the enſuing day, and giving him a friendly 
invitation to Blackwood: 

For the ſpace of a week the Colonel in- 
quired daily of Berners, and had the ſatis- 
faction to hear at that period that he was 
much better, and deemed nearly out of 
danger; deſiring therefore Captain Wat- 
ſon to give him information in caſe of any 
change, he to the great joy of Marian ſet 
out for Dorſetſhire Mrs. Moſely being 


to follow with Betſey as ſpeedily as conve- 


nient. 
In the mean time, ignorant of what had 


happened, Mrs. Stanhope and her niece 
paſſed 
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paſſed their hours more pleaſantly at the 
Vale ; Montgomery's leiſure time was allo 
ſpent there, and by his livelineſs and good 
humour, made his preſence ever welcome; 
even Gertrude inſenſibly began to conſider 
him with leſs diffidence, and though ſhe 
could not remember without a bluſh his 
being informed of her imprudence, yet he 
treated her with ſo much true delicacy and 
reſpectful freedom, that it baniſhed the re- 
ſtraint ſhe had before felt in his preſenee. 
The company of the Colonel and Marian 
was, however, wanting, in all parties, and 
their return expected with impatience. At 


length, to their great ſatisfaction, one even- 
ing as they ſat at tea, the noiſe of che car- 
riage announced them, and mutual con- 
gratulations having taken place, the long 


ſtay of the Colonel became the ſutied of 
inveſtigation. 

* Indeed,” ſaid Montgomery, if Ma- 
rian had not written. conſtantly, I ſhould 
have been tempted: to come to London 
myſelf; for two, or three times I had my 
icars that you were ill,” 
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« To ronfels the truth,“ replied the Co- 
lonel, « I ſhould not have been ſorry to 
have had you with me, as you _— oe 
been uſeful.” 

« Uſeful Sir!” repeated Mmm, 

« Yes, Sir, uſeful; I owe my life to a 
young fellow whom I wiſhed to make your 
friend ; you likewiſe owe him fome obli- 
gation, and I ſhould have wiſhed you to 
expreſs your ſenſe of it.“ 

« Owe your life, Sir!” replied Mont- 
gomery; for heaven's ſake explain—you 
alarm us all.— Mrs. Stanhope, Sir—“ 

« I ſhould be ſorry to alarm Mrs. Stan- 
hope, or any of you, but the ſimple truth is, 
that had not the humanity of a young fel- 
low preſerved me I had been killed, and 
as my will was then unſigned, the eſtate in 
Ireland would have gone out of the fa- 
mily.“ 

« Ah, Sir,” ſaid Marian, Ou amel 
have you been to conceal this from me: but 
how,“ continued ſhe, her mind recurring 
to the meeting at the play, came you 
life to de endangered?” | 
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« Why, the truth is, returned he, poor 
Vanſitart and myſelf were ſo thirſty with 
fighting the battle of Minden, that we 
drank more wine than was quite proper, as 
I had to ride home, My horſe threw me 
on my head ; and though you may judge I 
was not materially hurt, yet I was fo ſtun- 
ned, that had not this young fellow by chance 
rode up and with ſome hazard ſtopped the 
horſes, in all probability a waggon would 
have ſettled all my worldly concerns, 

« Well might you ſay, Sir,” returned 
Albert affeQiionately, * that I owed him 
great obligation; nor will I be backward 
to expreſs my gratitude, when you inform 
me where to mect with him.” 3 

« But that's more than I can tell,” an- 
ſwered the Colonel, © the poor fellow is 
unfortunate and unhappy, and by this time 
I fancy has left the kingdom.” | 

Ah, Sir!“' ſaid Marian, © this then was 
your head-ache ; yet no one, that night you 
were laſt at Mr. Vankitart's, came home 
with you.” 


The young man accompanied me all 
Vor. III. : 8 the 
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the way from Kew, where it happened, to 
London; went with me to the lawyer's, was 
one of the witneſſes to my will, made me, 
in ſpite of myſelf, call at a ſurgeon's, then 
attended me to' my own door, where I 
wiſhed him a good night.“ 

« Wiſhed him a good night, Sir?” r 
peated Montgomery; © ſurely he was en- 
titled to ſomewhat more, particularly from 
Marian and myſelf.” = 

« I have already faid he was unhappy; 
he told me he was fo from his own miſcon- 
duct, and appeared deeply wounded with 
the reflection. Young and inexperienced, 
he has been deceived and pillaged ; his 
friends exaſperated have caſt him oft; and 
though he has now, as I have learned 
from very good authority, taken ſteps 
which every thinking mind muſt” approve, 
yet muſt he become an exile from his 
country.“ 

« My dear uncle,” ſaid Albert wy; 
00 pardon me, but would he not have been 
an acquiſition at Blackwood? He would 


have aſſiſted me in the arrangements you 
mean 
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mean to make. I am convinced that you 
do not want generoſity, and you muſt have 
ſome reaſon not to have offered dig that 
aſylum.“ 
«I did aſk him,” replied the Colonel, 

« but he declined it. Poor fellow! I have 
ſeldom been more intereſted for any one, 
and know not but I ſhould have forced 
him hither, but that I conſidered a man of 


broken ſpirits and fortune, ſeverely recri- 


minating his former follies, and more ready 


to accuſe himſelf than ſuffer others, would 


have been a dull companion.“ 

« Is it, poſſible, Sir, that you could think 
ſo deſpicably of me?” returned Montgo- 
mery. © Did I deſerve it, I ſhould deteſt 
myſelf. The man to whom I owe the life 
of my ſecond parent, had he no other 
claim, would be intitled to my affection and 
gratitude. We would have endeavoured 
to heal his broken ſpirit, and by friend- 
ſhip have attached him to us, and recon- 
ciled him to himſelf.” 

think Colonel with Mr. Montgomery,” 
laid Mrs. Stanhope, “you muſt have ſome 
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ſtronger reaſon than you expreſs, not to 
have at leaſt introduced the young man 
among us, if only to have received our 
thanks. God forbid that we ſhould judge 
harſhly of our fellow ſinners, or refuſe to 
ſtretch a hand towards the ſupport of re- 
viving rectitude. I can truly ſay, that he 
ſhould neither have wanted my intereſt or 
countenance ; if, as you repreſent, he de- 
ſerved it.“ 

* Indeed we all would have eee 
to cheer him,” ſaid Gertrude fighing, “ 
am ſure I pity him from my heart; to 1 
unhappy and to be ſenſible of having de- 
ſerved it, muſt redouble every pang.” 


« And I,” ſaid Marian, looking affec- 


tionately at her uncle, © would have for- 
gotten all but that he preſerved you ; and 
poſſeſſed of that ides, 1 muſt have loved 
him.” 

As.] find all in the mind I could wiſh, 
ſaid the Colonel, © I ſhall claim the re- 
membrance of your promiſes, when occa- 
ſion may call on you to fulfil them. St. 


Auftyn is the man to whom they are en- 
gaged: 
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bene I own him my friend and preſerver: 
be muſt alſo be the friend of Albert; nor 
do 1 doubt hereafter to ſee you, Madam, 
acknowledge with pride your nephew. 

This diſcloſure of the Colonel's filled all 
with amazement; . univerſal ſilence for a few 
minutes enſued; even the ſteady features 
of Mrs. Stanhope were marked with aſto- 
niſnment: Gertrude burſt into tears; Ma- 
rian trembled and turned pale ; 9 on 
the contrary a burning crimſon tinged ber 
brother's cheek. 

« What, all mute?” ſaid the Colonel : 
there's no retrafting, however. St. Auſtyn 
is a noble fellow, and will, I am convinced, 
deſerve all you have promiſed for him: — 
you have mutually miſunderſtood each 
other; and if he has deviated a little more 
tban Mr. Foſeph here, why ſo have I; and 
I remember reading, that there is more 
joy over one finner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine who need no repent- 
ance.“ 

« My good Sir,” replied Mrs. Stanhope, 
* though I believe you have made us all 
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feel, yet your motive muſt excuſe you: 
that Frederic has deſerved your praiſe, you 
may readily believe rejoices me; but be- 
fore I can give way to hope, tell me, has he 
forſaken Berners? for nothing permanent 
can be expected unleſs that event has taken 
place.“ 

« He has, and for ever, though I know 
not what raſcality he has diſcovered ; but 
pardon me, I have letters for Miſs St. Auf. 
tyn, but was willing firſt to inſure them a 
favourable reception.” 

So ſaying, he preſented the letters he had 
| receive for Gertrude, whoſe emotion was 
ſo conſpicuous, that Mrs. Stanhope defired 
her to withdraw, © Read your letters alone, 
my love,” ſaid ſhey I truſt they are ſuch 
as will giveyoupleaſure, and if fo, ſome _ 
tion of it muſt commnnicate itſelf to me.” 

Gertrude waited no ſecond permiſſion, 
but rifing ſhe ſaid, © My dear Marian may 
I intrude on you? My aunt will excuſe it.“ 

Mrs. Stanhope, Montgomery, and the 
Colonel were no ſooner alone, than the 


latter gave an account of all that had 
| paſſed 
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paſſed between himſelf and St. Auſtyn ; 
nor did he omit the duel], or fail to repre- 
{ent in the warmeſt terms the information 
he had gained from Captain Watſon. 
« How the diſpute originated, I know not,” 
ſaid he, © but I am convinced that it only 
took place the day after his meeting me; 
for though he was then ſeparated from 
Berners, he called him his friend, and ſpoke 
reſpettfully of him: Watſon thinks he has 
ſaid ſomewhat diſreſpeaful of Miſs St. 
Auſtyn.” 

{« believe him vile enough,” replied 


Montgomery. * Mr. St. Auſtyn I think 


has ated properly; but if he has men- 
tioned the meeting in his letter, I fear it 
may alarm her.“ 

« He told me,** returned the Colonel, 
that he had not. Berners I doubt not is 
out of danger, and could I have perſuaded 
him to come for a time to Blackwood, I 
had been perfectly ſatisfied.” 

Heaven ſend that bad man may re- 
cover,” ſaid Mrs. Stanhope : ** God for- 
bid that Frederic ſhould occaſion his death ; 

C4 and 
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and as to any pecuniary difficulties, we ſhall 
eaſily ſurmount them, if he deſerves the 
charatter you have given, Colonel.” 

« He does deſerve it, Madam; but for 
pecuniary difficulties, as I told you they 
are all ſettled, though in that caſe JI am 
not quite pleaſed with him, for to confeſs 
the truth, I gueſſed him under ſuch, and 
entreated him to let me be his ſole creditor; 
but I might as well have moved the monu- 
ment, he would not accept that friendſhip 
from me.” 

The Colonel and Albert after ſome far- 
ther converſation bade Mrs. Stanhope good 
night, leaving their compliments to Marian 
and Gertrude, who had not returned to the 
company, 

They were no ſooner gone than Mrs. 
Stanhope haſtened to join the young ladies. 
Gertrude was ſobbing on the boſom of 
Marian, who in vain attempted to comfort 
her. Ah, Madam!” ſaid ſhe, addreſſing 
her aunt, «into what ſhame and perplexity 
bas my folly plunged not only myſelf but 
thoſe moſt dear to me? Frederic, from his 

| firlt 
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firſt letter, I am convinced has never re- 
ceived either yours or mine; but from the 
ſecond it is evident that he is appriſed of 
all. Favor me by reading both, and for 
that hateful paper let it be burned; J ſhall 
never more look at my own ſignature with- 

out a bluſh.” 7h 511 
Mrs. Stanhope peruſed Frederic's letters 
with attention: the firſt was written affec- 
tionately, and contained the moſt ſolemn 
aſſeverations of never having received any 
news from Dorſetſhire ſince the death of 
his mother, though he was now aſſured by 
the Colonel that herſelf and Mrs. Stanhope 
had both written. He then mentioned 
Berners being in the army, and his own 
intention of going abroad; his ſeeing 
Miſs Montgomery at the play, and his 
meeting with her uncle; concluding with 
his warmeſt wiſhes for the happineſs of the 
whole party. Mrs. Stanhope then read the 
ſecond letter. It is evident,” ſaid ſhe, 
as ſhe concluded, * that Frederic was ac- 
quainted with Berners' duplicity, when 
this letter was written; if he has never re- 
C5 ceived 
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ceived ours, I know not by what means, 
for in his firſt he appears a ſtranger to it, 
yet they are dated on two following days. 
Is it not poſſible he may have ſeen Miſs 
Southern ? That I think the moſt probable 
conjeQure.” 

*« I think it is,“ replied Marian, “ for 
I recolle& my uncle was anxious almoſt 
even to obſtinacy to make me go out two 
mornings with Mrs. Moſely ; he expected 
a gentleman he ſaid on very particular bu- 
fineſs, and though I offered to remain in 
my apartment, it did not ſatisfy him; I 
therefore took a long airing both days. 
If the viſitor was Mr. St. Auſtyn, 'tis more 
than probable he might ſee Miſs Southern, 
in which caſe, I have little doubt ſhe would 
diſcloſe all, as ſhe ſtrictly avers he did 
every thing in his power to ſave her; be- 
fide, ſhe might think him already appriſed 
of it from Miſs St. Auſtyn.“ 

e My nephew is at leaſt now ſenſible 
what a ſerpent he has cheriſhed; but I fear 
he has too long been accuſtomed to a lite 
of diſſipation to relinquiſh it eaſily ; but 

does 
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does he not ſay in his firſt letter he ſaw you 
at the play, Marian?“ 

Miſs Montgomery related all that had 
paſſed at that interview, her reaſons for 
concealing it from her uncle, leaſt any new 
diſpute ſhould ariſe, and finally, ſhe added, 
Indeed he almoſt intereſted me at the 
heginning of his converſation; but when 
he caſually mentioned having been en- 
gaged with Albert, I looked upon him 
with horror, and refuſed to hear a word 
more.“ 

« I do not wonder at it,” replied Mrs. 


Stanhope ; that meeting then, I have no 


diſpute, was the ſecret we obſerved be- 
tween the Colonel and Mr. Montgomery, 


when they firſt came into the country.“ 
« Doubtleſs it was. 1 recollett Mr. St. 


Auſtyn ſpoke honourably of my brother, 
and expreſſed his contrition for what had 


paſſed; but I was too much alarmed to ſuf- 


fer him to enter into particular explana- 


dee 
« Ah, Madam,“ ſaid Gertrude, ſuddenly 
recolletting, © Heaven preſerve my dear 
C6 brother ! 
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brother! how was it poſſible he could obtain 
that writing from Berners? If my folly ſhould 
cauſe them to quarrel and either ſhould 
fall, I muſt regard myſelf a murderer!” 

* Your brother muſt have been ſome 
days in Yorkſhire; and Berners, the Co- 
lonel informed me, is in London,” an 
Mrs. Stanhope. 

„Heaven! keep them at a diſtance,” 
returned ſhe ; © immaterial to me is the 
way it was obtained, ſo both are ſafe.“ 

« You ſhall now retire to reſt,”” ſaid 
Mrs. Stanhope, ** we will talk further in 
the morning; but firſt burn the fooliſh 
paper that has cauſed ſo much uneaſineſs, 
and let us endeavour to loſe the remem- 
brance of it for ever. 

« Ah, Madam,” ſaid Gertrude, kiſſing 
her hand, and ſinking on her knee before 
her, “ diſgraced as I am by my former 
folly, I will hereafter aſpire to deſerve 
your goodneſs, then will I confider myſelf 
your child; for if ever I enjoy PATON, [ 
ſhall owe it to you.“ 

« I conſidered you as ſuch from the mo- 

ment 
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ment I accepted the truſt from my ſiſter,“ 
returned Mrs. Stanhope, raiſing and ten- 
derly ſaluting her; ** all will I hope go 
well in future. Good night, my children,” 
added ſhe affectionately, “ calm your ſpi- 
rits and retire to reſt.” 

With theſe words ſhe left them. “ My 
more than parent,“ exclaimed Gertrude, 
« God enable me to a@ conformably to 
your wiſhes ;” then taking Marian's hand, 
ſhe added, How kind and conſiderate are 
you alſo, would to Heaven my poor Fre- 
deric had deſerved you; but pity him, Ma- 
rian, if you cannot do more.“ 

« Indeed,” ſaid Marian, I muſt con- 
feſs I do not think it would be a very dif- 
ficult taſk for a woman whole heart was diſ- 
engaged, to grant to Mr. St. Auſtyn ſome- 
what more than pity; for myſelf I am out 
of the queſtion, but will truly aſſure you, 
that if what the Colonel ſays reſpecting 
him is true, not even yourſelf can enjoy 
more ſatisfaction than it will afford me, as 
I know it will contribute to our dear Mis. 
Stanhope's happineſs. - -. 1» 


CHAPTER 
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AN EXTPLANATION— A LETTER — A 
DISPUTE, 


TRE next morning, the Colonel and 
Montgomery in their morning's ride called 
at Mrs. Stanhope's, when that Lady being 
alone, related to them what Marian had 
informed her reſpecting ſeeing Frederic at 
the play, and aſked an explanation of the 
words that had eſcaped him concerning the 
duel. 
Thus preſſed, it was neceſſary to ſatisfy 
her curioſity; but Montgomery did fo 
with ſuch cautious delicacy, as conſidera- 
bly leſſened Frederic's fault: even the 


Colonel, however proud of the condutt of 
his 
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his nephew, remaining ſilent, leaſt a word 
ſhould drop that might increaſe her diſ- 
pleaſure towards him. 

« I look to Heaven with thankfulneſs,” 
ſaid ſhe, as he concluded, “ that the affair 
ended ſo happily, and have no doubt but 
in this account, Mr. Montgomery has 
generouſly palliated that unhappy young 
man's conduct. Could we have ſurmiſed 
the Colonel's meeting with him, he ſhould 
have had fuller information than he poſſeſ- 
ſed, but I had no idea of it's being of any 
utility: it however proves to me, that 
concealment from real friends is errone- 
ous, as he might have entered into ſome 
explanations with Frederic, more prudent- 
ly than they perhaps have been done but 
firſt tell me Colonel, did my nephew ever 
viſit you at Mrs. Molely's ?” 

« Twice, Madam. With great difficul- 
ty I perſuaded him to call; he did not 
wiſh to ſee Marian; and I purpoſely ſent 
her out of the way, as I have already told 
Albert.” 

My ſuſpicions are then confirmed; 

| he 
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he doubtleſs ſaw Miſs Southern, and ſhe 
has diſcovered to him the treachery of Ber- 
ners'.“ 

« Mifs Southern's word is not to be 
truſted,” anſwered Albert, © if ſhe has 
acted thus.“ | 

« You jadge harſhly,”* replied Mrs. 
Stanhope ; © it was not poſſible ſhe could 
ſuppoſe Frederic a ſtranger to what had 
paſſed, as ſhe related it to his ſiſter. I 
would certainly much rather the informa- 
tion had come from the Colonel, but it 
cannot now be remedied, you will there- 
fore have the goodneſs to tell the whole 
you are acquainted with to your uncle; 
his friendſhip demands that confidence : 
but firſt let me inform you, that Frederic's 
letter contains that fooliſh paper that has 
given us ſome vexation, and was perhaps 
the cauſe of what has happened to Ber- 
ners.“ | 

« ] do not doubt it,” anſwered Mont- 
gomery; like my uncle, I think Mr. St. 
Aultyn will yet prove himſelf a man of 
honour, and for that promiſe, the youth 


and 
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and inexperience of the giver will, to every 
candid mind, excuſe it.“ 

They ſoon after took their leave, and 
on their return home the Colonel remind- 
ing Albert of what Mrs. Stanhope had de- 
fired, and he related what he knew reſpedt- 
ing Berners' ſeduction of Miſs Southern, 
and deceit to Gertrude, 

« You have been plaguey private in the 
affair,” ſaid the Colonel. 

« I had no right to diſcloſe the ſecrets 
of my friends, Sir,” anſwered he: “1 
myſelf almoſt wiſhed to forget it.“ 

« Do you think ſhe is partial to that 
ſcoundrel?“ aſked the Colonel. 

© I ſhould hope not: Mrs. Stanhope 

regards the whole as a piece of girliſh folly, 
in which the heart had no ſhare—Marian 
thinks the ſame; for myſelf, I can form no 
judgment,” 
I am inclined to the ſame opinion,” 
replied the Colonel; “ but now anſwer me 
one queſtion, Had this filly buſineſs never 
intervened, could you have liked Mils St. 
Auſtyn 2? 
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* Noone can do otherwiſe,” anſwered 
Montgomery; “ but while my heart is at 
peace, I ſhall be careful how I diſturb its 
ſerenity.” 

The Colonel recollected the promiſe he 
had made Mrs. Stanhope, not to preſs his 
nephew to marriage; and therefore re- 
trained the impatience that would other- 
ways have eſcaped him. 

Some days after, as the Colonel and Mont- 
gomery were alone, the ſervant brought in 
a letter for the former, with the poſt-mark 
of Rippon.Tis from St. Auſtyn,“ ex- 
claimed he; “ read it Albert, and learn to 
conſider him as your friend.” 

« would willingly be ſuch,“ anſwered 
Montgomery, breaking the ſeal, and read- 
ing as follows: 


« My DEAR SIR, 


« Determined to avail myſelf of the 
privilege. you kindly allowed, I take the 
liberty before I leave Yorkſhire, of re- 
turning thoſe thanks which I muſt ever feel 
I owe you. I have had the ſatisfaction of 

hearing 
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hearing that Berners is on the recovery, 
though in a very weak ſtate; a piece of 
information, that has not a little contri- 
buted towards calming the agitation of my 
ſpirits, which has been great enough to 
convince me how acutely I muſt have ſuf 
fered, had he been a more worthy charac- 
ter. By this ſame poſt I have written to 
my fiſter, but have avoided mentioning 
what has paſſed with Berners, leaving it at 
your diſcretion to act as you pleaſe, when 

he is out of danger, | 
« I have been making my arrangements 
here for a long abſence, and ſhall ſet out 
to-morrow on my journey, in ſearch of 
what I have never been able to find in the 
buſtle of life Peace, though I have ſtrong 
doubts of attaining it, unleſs I could 
procure a draught of the River Lethe. Do 
not, however, my dear Sir think, that as 1 
have no longer the means of continuing my 
follies I relinquiſh them with reluttance, 
or that I am taking the oppoſite extreme 
and becoming a miſanthrope. For the firſt 
can truly ſay, I reſign them with more 
ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction than I adopted them; and for 
the latter, there is no perſon in the world, 
not even Berners, who has moſt injured 
me, that I am half fo diſpleaſed with as 
with myſelf. My preſent determination is 
the effect of reflection, and ſome ſmall 
ſparks of rectitude that remained unex- 
tinguiſned in my boſom, I will honeſtly 
confeſs, I firſt conceived the thought in 
diſguſt, but the motive (ſtrange as it may 
appear) was entirely diſperſed by my for- 
tunate meeting with you, as it deſtroyed an 
illuſion that preyed upon my heart, and 
which totally, independant of Berners, em- 
bittered every hour of my life. The die 
was however caſt, and though a number of 
circumſtances might have endeared Eng- 
land and home to me, yet every principle 
of juſtice and honour prompted me to 
purſue the plan I had adopted, and making 
a ſtrong effort, I puniſhed myſelf that I 
might be juſt, 

« My deſign 1s to travel three years; at 
the end of that period, ſhould I ſurvive, 
and my heart whiſper that I merit the diſ- 
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tinction, I will claim the name of friend, 
with which you honoured me ; on the con- 
trary, ſhould I relapſe, if poſſible, you ſhall 
never fee me more. 

« With a mind ill at els and without 
company in a large manſion, you will for- 
give my egotiſm, and believe me, if ever 
my thoughts recur to any thing like plea- 
ſure, it fixes its ſeat near you. Farewell, 
my dear Sir, my beſt wiſhes attend your- 
ſelf and friends, and believe me, 

« Your fincerely obliged, 
« F. Sr. AUSTYN.” 


I ſhould be much favoured with a letter 
from you addreſſed here. An old ſervant 
to whom I ſhall conſtantly ſend my change 
of place and reſidence, will remit it to me. 


© Well,” ſaid the Colonel, as he con- 
cluded, © what think you now? Can you 
forgive what 1s paſt, and ſtretch out a hand 
toward a reconciliation with this poor fel- 
low?“ 

„ Willingly on my own account; but 


to confeſs the truth, he is pleaſing enough 
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to make me apprehenſive for Marian, 
ſhould he reſide among us.“ 

„Well, and what then? you are like 
the dog in the manger; you will neither 
marry yourſelf, nor ſuffer others. —If Ma- 
rian could hke him, ] don't know where 
ſhe could do better, if his good diſpoſition 
continues—” “ 

« In that one word, /, you have ſpoken 
all my fears. Though I hope, and fin- 
cerely wiſh his preſent temper may laſt, 
yet my ſiſter's happineſs is too precious, 
to be put to the hazard.” 

Sir, tis as precious to me as to your- 
ſelf. Do you think I would fuffer any 
riſque? No; I would be convinced of his 
reformation, and ſooner than fail, he ſhould 
ſerve as long for her as Jacob did for 
Rachel.” 

But during the probation,” anſwered 
Albert, “ might not my fiſter's heart get 
intangled, which would be a ſerious evil, 
if we found him undeſerving.” 

« Fourteen years,“ anſwered the Colo- 
nel, © which was the term I mentioned, 
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will make a conſiderable difference in St. 
Auſtyn; I ſpeak feelingly; at ſix-and- 
thirty, he may be nearly as tame as your 
wiſe worſhip is now at twenty-three.” 

*« You are pleaſed to be merry, Sir,” re- 
turned Montgomery. © There are few fa- 
milies I ſhould like to ſee Marian allied to 
ſo well as Mrs. Stanhope's ; but I muſt be 
convinced of St. Auſtyn's total change of 
character before I can conſent to it, Yet,” 
continued he, laughing, I muſt own the 
time you named quite ſufficient ; and if 
the parties will conſent, there can be no 
reaſonable objection; and more I will truly 
confeſs, to keep them in countenance, that 
I would undergo the fame probation to ob- 
tain a woman ſuited to my wiſhes.” 

« Z—ds,*” rephed the Colonel, almoſt 
loſing his temper, then mult ſhe be made 
of ice and ſnow? for were you not my 
ſiſter's ſon, I ſhould ſwear you was a bal- 
tard, for you have not a grain of your fa- 
ther's ſpirit : if he had been ſuch a ſtock 
as you, do you think he would ever have 
carried off your mother?“ 

« TO 
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« To hear you ſpeak well of my father, 
Sir,” . replied Montgomery, © gives me 
ſuch heart-felt ſatisfaction, that ſay what 
you will of myſelf, I ſhall be able to bear 
it: nor would I forego the reflection of 
being the ſon of ſuch parents, to have been 
born to a diadem.“ 

* Perhaps, not; but you could have 
ſpared 01d Surly out of the family com- 
paa—Aye, Albert, come confeſs ; do you 
not ſometimes wiſh him at reſt with his an- 
ceſtors ?” | 

When you are pleaſed to explain who 
you mean by that appellation, Sir,”” an- 
ſwered Montgomery, I ſhall be able to 
reply.” 

« What, are you quite innocent of the 
buſineſs, you never thought me an Old 
Surly dog ? | 

« That I have in ſome inſtances thought 
your temper warm, I candidly own ; but I 
had a right to bear ſuch trifles from the 
brother of my mother, even had he not 
raiſed me from poverty to affluence ; but 
when he can conſider me as a mean di- 
ſembler, 


ſembler, affecting duty while I wiſh his 
death, it concerns my own veracity and 
honour to ſhew him his miſtake, and that 1 
would prefer the ſituation from which he 
raiſed me, to a dependance on one who 
could fo groſsly miſtake my character, or 
wilfully inſult my feelings,” 

The Colonel gave a loud whiſtle; 
' Looks,” replied he, “ did not you ſay 
this very moment, that if I ſpoke well of 
vour father, I might ſay what I would of 
you ; bat you lee your conceit carried you 
oo far; you are not ſo much maſter of 
your temper as you thought for.“ 

„ But did I deſerve ſuch a ſurmiſe, 
Sir?“ aſked Montgomery gravely. 

« Yes, Sir, you did, for provoking me 
with your fourteen years probation, but 
your vanity ſurpaſſes all I ever ſaw.— 
What the plague, woman, do you think 
would ſtay even fourteen months for 
vou? Not that I want you to marry ; it 
would be reverſing the order of things— 
Nature has cut you out by the right, 
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ſtarched, fqueeze-crab bachelors pat. 
tern.” | 

Montgomery laughed involuntarily, 

„ have not the vanity,” replied he, 
* to think inſtead of months, that any 
woman would wait even fourteen days for 
me ; and as to reverling the order of 
nature, far be it from me to attempt it: 
but as to the term fqueeze-crab, as | 
comprehend it, it means penurious and 
four, which at leaſt, I think, I do not de- 
ſerve.“ 

« All old bachelors deſerve it,“ an- 
ſwered the Colonel: “ Yet that's a lie 
too, I am ſour enough—but for penury, I 
defy even the devil to accuſe me with it; 
you may therefore take after me in that 
particular.” 

Montgomery remained ſilent. 

« Come, Sir, confeſs that you are fairly 
taken in, and that you are not the man of 
moderation you would pals for.” 

« I ſhould be ſorry to paſs for any thing 
Jam not,” ſaid Montgomery. 


« Well,” 
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« Well ſaid, Mr. Split Text, I ſee 
1 muſt give up the conteſt, or you will 
put me in a paſſion again, and make me 
forget poor St. Auſtyn.—Call for the 
horſes, and let us ride to Mrs, Stanhope's, 
tell our news, and learn theirs,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SURMISES—FRIENDLY PALLIATION $— 
AND LETTERS. 
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WurN the Colonel and his nephew 
were announced, they were ſhewn into 
Mrs. Stanhope's library, where ſhe ſoon 
after joined them. 

« My good friends,“ ſaid ſhe, “ I was 
wiſhing to ſee you: Frederic has again 
written to his ſiſter, and has alſo ſent her 
ſome jewels and trinkets he promiſed her, 
of her mother's.” 

The Colonel then produced the letter, 
which Mrs. Stanhope having peruſed, ſhe 

Indeed,“ Colonel, “ you have done 
; far 
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far more with this unhappy young man 
than ever I could have expected; and 
ſhould his preſent diſpoſition continue, I 
ſhall regard you as the means of his preſer- 
vation.“ 

« Then,” replied he, “ you would over- 
rate my ſervices, for his plan was fixed, 
Berners provided for, and as I collected 


from Captain Watſon, all his carriages or- 


dered for ſale before we ſaw each other. 
What he means by my deſtroying an illu- 
fon that embittered his life I know not, 
unleſs he alludes to my informing him 
that it was very poſſible for him to regain 
your eſteem, and that he had never for- 
leited the affection of his ſiſter. Certain 
it is, his behaviour was gloomy and diſtant 
when we firſt met, but it ſoon wore off; 
he would not believe I was Marian's un- 
cle, though by her account he. ſaw us at 
the play together,” 

„ I cannot think his unhappineſs aroſe 
ſrom either Gertrude, or myſelf,” anſwered 
Mrs. Stanhope, © I ſhould rather gueſs he 
alludes to Miſs Montgomery, As he was 
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unacquainted with your affinity to her, and 
ſaw you at the play, might he not ſurmiſe 
ſome nearer relationſhip?” 

* I think it very poſlible,” ſaid Montgo- 
mery, ſmiling; “ particularly as my uncle 
is more polite and attentive to his niece, 
than uncles uſually are.” 

The Colonel laughed ſo immoderately, 
that for ſome minutes he was unable to 
reply, at length he ſaid — 

* Now would I give fifty pounds to 
know, whether you have not hit the right 
nail on the head; for egad, when I reflect 
on his behaviour, I think it was rank raving 


Jealouſy. Every ſentence he uttered was 


either uſhered in or concluded with Miſs 
Montgomery, or her uncle, until, like Al- 
bert, he put me in a paſhon that made me 
explain—Egad, he was almoſt as bad as 
Liſſardo in the Wonder, whofe mind was 
ſo impreſſed with the name of his miſtreſs, 
that when he gave the partridges to the 
cook, he faid, © roaſt me thoſe Florella's,” nor 
ſhould I have been ſurpriſed to hear him 
exclaim, “ Miſs Montgomery has loſt her 
hat 
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hat and wig; oh, if this ſhould be true, 
what a glorious hole have I got in his coat, 
he ſhall never hear the laſt of it, as long as 
] hve.?? 

J only ſpeak at hazard,” returned Mrs. 
Stanhope ; © as jealouſy makes its poſſeſ- 
(ors act in a very extraordinary manner.“ 

«© I mean to invite him to paſs a ſhort 
time at Blackwood : Joſeph here is rather 
afraid for his ſiſter, therefore, we muſt act 
upon the defenſive, until we are convinced 
he is as demure as himſelf, though for my 
own part, I do not fear he will relapſe.” 

© My good Colonel, I honour at once 


the charity of your heart, and the prudence 


of your nephew; nor would I put Miſs 
Montgomery's peace to the hazard on any 
conſideration. Frederic, in his perſon, is 
formed to pleale; but I am convinced 
mere outward advantages will never gain 
her heart; education, precept, and ex- 
ample, have raiſed her above ſuch weak- 
neſs.” 

% Permit me, Madam,“ replied Albert, 
reſpectfully kiſſing her hand, © to thank 
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you for her, and alſo for your opinion of 
thole revered parents who formed her 
mind in a manner deſerving your approba. 
tion.“ 

« My poor Gertrude,” continued Mrs, 
Stanhope, © did not poſſeſs ſuch an advan. 
tage : yet I have no doubt, but I ſhall ſec 
her all my heart could with ; her brain was 
heated, and her mind empoiſoned with the 
romantic purſuits ſhe was continually im- 
bibing ; but her heart, I am convinced, 
it was ever pure and innocent; had it not 
been fo, ſhe would not have ated with 
that openneſs and candour, when throwing 
herſelf in my arms ſhe related Berners's 
treachery. Nay, the very avowal was ſut- 
ficient to convince me, that the whole affair 
originated in her romantic flights, and the 
careleſſneſs of my ſiſter, for though it was 
made with the utmoſt contrition, ſhe nei- 
ther ſpoke of Berners with the emotion of 
grief or warmth of anger, that are undoubt- 
ed ſymptoms of affection. A requeſt ſhe 
has made meto befriend his unhappy vittim, 
Miſs Southern, corroborates this idea ; for 

in 
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in her pity for the poor girl, ſhe forgets 
how much her weakneſs was expoſed by 
his ſhewing that childiſh promiſe. To ſay 
the truth, ſhe is dreadfully humiliated by 
her brother's letter, but that time will wear 
off; and if Frederic anſwers my wiſhes, 
and the hope you give me, we ſhall yet be 
a family of peace.” cs 

The Colonel coincided in opinion with 
Mrs. Stanhope, ſpeaking highly of Ger- 
trude, while on the contrary, Montgomery 
looked through the window and remained 
filent. The converſation continued for 
ſome time, when Mrs. Stanhope informed 
them, that ſhe meant to add a few lines to 
a letter Gertrude was writing, teſtifying 
her approbation of Frederic's preſent con- 
duct. 

« This amendment as yet is new,“ ſaid 
ſhe, “ and we muſt cheriſh it; ſhould it 
continue, I hope it will become habitual.” 

The Colonel informed her, that he alſo 
ſhould write to St. Auſtyn; and after a 
promiſe of dining at the Vale the enſuing 
day, they bade her farewell. 
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On his return home, the Colonel fat 
down to perform his promiſe ; his letter 
was charaQteriſtic of his diſpoſition, at once 
humourous and replete with the goodneſs 
of his heart. He preſſed Frederic to join 
them, and warmly congratulated him on 
his family being intirely reconciled to him, 
Montgomery entered as the Colonel con- 
cluded his letter, and having at his requeſt 
peruſed it, he ſaid, © Have I your per- 
miſhon to add a few lines, I would wiſh 
St. Auſtyn to be convinced that I bear him 
no enmity,”? 

« Do ſo,” returned the Colonel, © while 
in the mean time I take a turn in the gar- 
den to awaken me, for I am not fond of 
writing.” 


Montgomery e added to the 
letter, as follows: 


« SIR, 


« I will not plead any excuſe for adding 

a few lines to my uncle's letter; for, as I 
never conſidered you in your calmer mo- 
ments my enemy, I flatter myſelf you will 
readily 
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readily believe, that I never was your's. 
If your conduct was impetuous, mine was 
not calculated to appeaſe; we therefore 
will mutually obliterate the paſt, and con- 
ſider our acquaintance as commencing 
from your fortunate meeting with my uncle, 
who expects your viſit with impatience : 
nor will you be leſs welcome to the man, 
who will think himſelf honoured to be num- 
bered among your friends. 

ALERT MonTGOMERY,”? 


The ſame poſt carried St. Auſtyn 
friendly letters from the Vale; that of 
Gertrude was contrite, yet cautiouſly ac- 
cuſing Berners, fearful of involving her 
brother in contention, yet finally aſſuring 
him that ſhe had given up all acquaintance 
with ſo unworthy a man for ever. The ad- 
dition of Mrs, Stanhope was more explicit, 
as ſhe was informed of all that had paſſed, 
palliating her niece's former conduct, and 
expreſſing her fatisfaQtion with her preſent. 
Conjuring him to perſevere in the path he 
had adopted, and aſſuring him, in that caſe, 
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of her friendſhip. “ I do not invite you 
at preſent to the Vale,” added ſhe; © the 
preſence of Miſs Montgomery would ren- 
der it unpleaſant to both parties, but you 
will not be leſs agreeably ſituated at Black- 
wood, where Gertrude and myſelf will fre- 
quently ſee you. To the Colonel you owe 
much obligation for his unwearied endea- 
vours in your favour, and no leſs to his 
generous nephew, whoſe friendſhip you 
will do me pleaſure, and yourſelf honour, 
by cultivating.” 

Though Frederic had propoſed leaving 
England immediately, he lingered in the 
country for ſome days, in expectancy of a 
return to his letters, and at length received 
them, in kindneſs exceeding his moſt ſan- 
guine hopes; yet none ſo nearly touched 
him as the few lines from Montgomery, 
which he peruſed with an emotion which 
he could not reſtrain. * Gracious Heaven!” 
exclaimed he, © is this the man whoſe life 
I ſought, and whole fiſter I endeavoured - 
to reduc# to. ſhame, that thus generouſly 
ſteps forth in the hour of my humiliation 

with 
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with pardon and offered friendſhip ! the 
man that might perhaps have added, but 
for that accurſed Berners, the name of bro- 
ther to that of friend. Let me nct reflect; 
the retroſpection is too degrading for na- 
ture to ſuffer without anguiſh Never, 
never will I] accept theſe invitations till I 
am more ſatisfied with myſelf, till I can 
bear the preſence of Montgomery, vith- 
out ſhrinking at the compariſon. Ah, in 
the mean time, Marian will be loſt to me 
for ever; nay, ſhe is loſt, and all that re- 


mains is, to bear with fortitude the inevi- 


table conſequences of my folly.” 
As ſoon as St. Auſtyn could calm the 
agitation of his ſpirits, he wrote to Ger- 


trude with tenderneſs and brotherly kind- 


neſs; to Mrs. Stanhope with contrition, 
but without ſervility ; to the Colonel with 
the warmth of friendſhip and gratitude :— 
but to reply .to Montgomery, was a far 
more difficult taſk ; frequently did he take 
up the pen, and as often lay it down ; daſh- 
ing away an intruding tear, that in ſpite of 
manhood forced its way.” 
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© How much eaſier is it,” ſaid he, “ for 
Montgomery to offer pardon, than me to 
accept it: but away falſe pride and ſhame, 
I did not bluſh to offer him an injury, let 
me not bluſh to make the atonement.” Then 
ſnatching up the pen with a forced courage, 
he wrote as follows : 


« On, 


ce Your conduct needs no excuſe ; pal- 
liatives are alone requiſite for the offen. 
der; forgivenels to the injured :—yet you 
do me but juſtice in the belief, that in my 
reaſonable moments, I never could be 
your enemy. You call my behaviour im- 
petuous; it was more, it was infatuation 
and madneſs, and deſerved to the extent 
the puniſhment it received, For my meet- 
ing with Colonel O'Brien, it was indeed 
fortunate to me, and as Tuch ſhall it ever 
be remembered, though I muſt at the pre- 
ſent decline his invitation, for reaſons 
which, if known, I flatter myſelf you would 
approve; yet, if either himſelf or you 
would condeſcend to fayour me ſometimes 
with 
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with a letter, I candidly own, it would not 
only add to my ſatisfaction, but enable me 
to ſubmit to a three years baniſhment, 
which I have determined upon, as ſuch a 
proof of confidence would, as it reconciled 
me to myſelf, flatter me that I might in 
time attain the greateſt happineſs I can 
now aſpire to, the deſerved permiſſion of 
ſigning myſelf 
« Your friend, 
« F. Sr. AUSTYN,” 


Thoſe letters written, Frederic the en- 
ſuing morning took his farewell of the 
manſon houſe, leaving orders with his old 
and faithful ſervant Jonathan, if any letters 
arrived, they ſhould be remitted to him, 
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CHAPTER V. 


EXPLANATIONS— DELIRIUM. 


ST. Auſtyn's letters, when received at the 
Vale, concluded what had been ſo happily 
began by the Colonel, making his entire 
peace with Mrs. Stanhope; who, as ſhe 
became more intereſted for him, wiſhed 
with increaſed ardour that he had accepted 
ihe Colonel's invitation: even Montgo- 
mery's fears for his ſiſter gave place to his 
feelings for Frederic; while Marfan, as ſhe 
ſpoke comfort to Gertrude, inſenſibly drop- 
ped a tear for his former deviation, or 
ſmiled in the expettancy of theſe hopes 
being realized, with which ſhe wiſhed to 
inſpire his ſiſter. 
: A: 
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At length a letter arrived from Captain 
Watſon to the Colonel, informing him, 
that Berners was ſo much recovered as to 
be able to take an airing. This intelli- 
gence reſolved Mrs. Stanhope to inform 
Gertrude of all that had paſſed; which, 
though related with the greateſt tenderneſs, 
her mind already wounded was unequal to 
bear, and for ſome days ſhe was unable to 
leave her chamber. 

« Merciful Heaven!“ ſaid ſhe, «© my 
dear Marian, ſhould my imprudence have 
occaſioned that bad man's death, or what 
is yet more dreadful, had my brother fallen, 
where could I have concealed myſelf from 
the opprobium that muſt juſtly have fallen 
upon me, or from what 1s yet worſe, the 
pangs of my own conſcience ?—The hu- 
manity of Mrs. Stanhope and yourſelf 
prompts you to ſpeak kindly to me ; but I 
feel you cannot eſteem me. The Colonel 
and your brother too, how deſpicable muſt 
1 appear in their fight : never Marian dare 
I lift my conſcious eye towards he latter ; 
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he is too perfect to make allowance for 
ſuch unjuſtifiable errors,” 

Indeed,“ replied Marian, © you wrong 
us all ; every one eſteems, every one loves 
you; and that no ill will accrue from this 
duel, I rejoice for the ſake of both par- 
tles.“ 

&« For the ſafety of my dear Frederic, I 
return Heaven thanks,” returned Ger. 
trude; © and allo for that of Berners, whoſe 
death by my means would have overcome 
me.“ 

“J have no doubt you muſt have ſe- 
verely felt it, anſwered Marian; “yet I 
hope after what has paſſed, no emotion be- 
yond that of humanity would have actuated 
you.” 

Do not humiliate me, Marian, by the 
ſuppoſition ; could you bear to conſider 
yourſelf the death of any one however in- 
different? and though Berners perhaps was 
not always totally ſo to me,“ continued 
ſhe bluſhing, „yet the ſight of the moſt 
noiſome reptile is not ſo repugnant to me 

as 
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as the remembrance. If I have any judg- 
ment of my own heart, a love of admira- 
tion and the folly of having ſo handſome 
an admirer firſt occaſioned me to att ſo ri- 
diculouſly : for even thoſe emotions of 
kindneſs and anxiety which I feel in com- 
mon for my aunt and yourſelf, your uncle 
and Mr. Montgomery, I never experi- 
enced for him: if he was preſent, I was 
undoubtedly pleaſed ; but if he was abſent, 
my heart felt no void : yet, when oppor- 
tunity ſerved, he bewildered my head with 
a rhapſody of romance, that made me in 
idea as great as any heroine I was ambi- 
tious to imitate, I tell you all my weak- 
neſs, but do not deſpiſe me for it.” 

« Deſpiſe you!” replied ſhe, throwing 
her arms around her, “ Mrs. Stanhope is 
not more dear to me than yourſelf,” 

Some days after this converſation, as 
Gertrude was ſlowly recovering the ſhock 
her ſpirits had received, Mr. Montgomery 
was ſeized with a fever, that gave the ut- 
moſt alarm to both families: that of the 
Vale, in their anxiety for the ſufferer, al- 
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moſt conſtantly reſiding by day at Black- 
wood, employed either in the care of 
Montgomery, or that of endeavouring to 
ſoothe the Colonel, whoſe grief, though of 
the filent kind, refuſed conſolation : that 
of Marian was not inferior; hanging over 
the ſick bed of her brother, taking little 
nouriſhment and leſs reſt ; while Gertrude, 
regardleſs of her former fear and timidity, 
ſhared in the common uneaſineſs, dividing 
her attention with Marian's with equal ſym- 
pathy, and almoſt equal anxiety. 


Mrs. Stanhope, though ſcarcely leſs con- 


cerned as Albert poſſeſſed her ſincere 
friendſhip, had yet more command over 
her ſorrow, and aſſuming a compoſure ſhe 
was far from feeling, ſhe endeavoured to 
inſpire hope, or in cafe of that failing, for- 
titude, to bear the dreaded loſs. 

What rendered the fituation of Albert 
more diſtreſſing was the paroxyſms of deli- 
rium that accompanied the fever; at which 


periods, Mrs. Stanhope was frequently 


obliged to uſe all her authority as well as 


perſuaſion to force Marian from his cham- 
ber. 
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ber. At other times, when exhauſted, he 
was calm ; his behaviour made them but 
the more ſenſible of the calamity which 
th:catened them in the loſs of ſo eſtimable 
a young man: even ſpeaking comfort to the 
Colonel and his ſiſter, expreſſing his grati- 
tude to Mrs. Stanhope and Gertrude, and 
aſſuring all his danger was not ſo great as 
their friendſhip ſuggeſted, 

One day, in the height of the fever, as 
Marian and the Colonel were in Montgo- 
gomery's chamber, in vain preſſing him to 
take a draught that had been preſcribed, 
Gertrude entered with Mrs. Stanhope, 
who added her entreaties to thoſe of his 
ſiſter and uncle, but with as little ſucceſs ; 
tor the delirium was high, and though at 
other times he had a reſpett for her almoſt 
bordering on veneration, yet his eyes now 
glared over her unheeded, and fixed on Ger- 
trude with a wildneſs at once piercing and 
expreſſive. © Are you too,” at length 
ſaid he, „come to aſſiſt in giving me poi— 
on?“ 

It is not poiſon, it is a draught, which 
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the phyſician has the greateſt hopes of 
being ſerviceable,” anſwered Mrs. Stan. 
hope; oblige your friends therefore by 
taking it.“ 

Do you wiſh me to drink poiſon?” added 
he, not heeding her, and ſtill fixing his 
eyes on Gertrude. 

« Speak to him, my love,” ſaid Mrs, 
Stanhope, as he addreſſes you particularly, 
you perhaps may perſuade him.“ 

Gertrude took the cup, and approach- 
ing ſaid, Will you not give us the ſatis- 
faction of drinking this? Indeed it is not 
diſagreeable.” 

© Not diſagreeable!” repeated he; © well 
then, give me your hand, and you ſhall ſee 
how well I can take poiſon, when you re- 
queſt it.“ | 

Gertrude trembled univerſally, but reach- 
ing out her hand he claſped it in one of 
his, and with the other took the cup, and 
ſmiling, in an inſtant drank the contents. 

There, are you ſatisfied now you have 
killed me? Go, I know your arts C:rce, it is 


the ſame potion you gave to Berners; but,” 
added 
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added he, throwing her hand from him, 
© my heart is invulnerable, neither your 
beauty nor Philtres can reach it.” 
Gertrude was oppreſſed almoſt to faint- 
ing; and Mrs, Stanhope equally diſtreſſed 
for her, took her hand, and left the room. 
« There,”” continued Albert, © the end 
accompliſhed—ſhe is gone—I knew it 
would be ſo—T was aware of her artifices— 
ſhe cannot make me a villain!” | 
« For Heaven's ſake my beloved Al- i 
bert,” ſaid Marian weeping, © do not ſay | 
ſuch cruel things, Gertrude is among the 
molt innocent of human beings.” 
“She is the ſweeteſt girl in the world,” 
exclaimed the Colonel; “and you, my 
dear nephew, if well, would be the laſt to 
Inſult her.“ 
„I inſult her!“ replied Albert; “ you 
miſtake, „I could not inſult her; but I ' 
will not love her, there you muſt excuſe me.“ {1 
The Colonel and Marian ſoothed him, 
and in a ſhort time he fell aſleep, when both 
vent in ſearch of Mrs. Stanhope and Ger- 
rude; drawing her aſide, Marian ſaid, i 
« My . 
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e My deareſt friend, forgive my poor bro. 


ther; in his ſenſes he is incapable of of. 


fending you, do not add your diſpleaſure 
to my ſufferings.” 

Gertrude embraced her: * What an 
unjuſt ſurmiſe,” anſwered ſhe; © but in. 
deed, my dear Marian, however anxious 
for his recovery I cannot again enter his 
chamber.” 

Notwithſtanding this declaration, Ger- 
trude was under the neceſſity of breaking 
her word, for Montgomery being ordercd 
to have the draught repeated, his delirium 
ſtil! remaining, abſolutely refuſed ; Mrs, 
Stanhope's entreaties being as much difre- 
garded as thoſe of his own family, his eyes 
glaring round the apartment without fixing 
on any particular object. 

« For the love of Heaven, Madam, a{k 
Miſs St. Auſtyn to preſent it to him,“ ſaid 
the Colonel; © he did not refuſe her this 
morning, perhaps ſhe might be equally 
ſucceſsful now. She is ſo good, ſhe will 
forgive—” | 
Mrs, Stanhope was diſtreſſed to make 
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the requeſt, but entreated Gertrude to over- 
come the fear that oppreſſed her, and con- 
ſider the dreadful ſtate of mind under 
which Montgomery laboured. I do not 
apprehend,” ſaid ſhe, © that your perſua- 
ſions will have more weight than the reſt ; 
but as the good Colonel thinks fo, I wiſh 
you to ſatisfy him.“ 

Gertrude immediately 8 but 
felt reluctance and dread on entering the 
chamber. Preſenting the draught, ſhe 
could not refrain her tears; which Mont- 
gomery perceiving, he gazed on her for a 
moment with fixed attention, then ſnatch- 


ing the cup, drank the contents without 


uttering a word. 

This conduR, though merely the conſe- 
quence of delirium, gave the Colonel ſuſ- 
- picions of a different nature, which how- 
ever he communicated to no one; but a 
tew days after Montgomery becoming 
more collected, he had the mortification to 
obſerve that in Gertrude's viſits with Mrs. 
Stanhope, he paid her no more attention 
than to either his ſiſter or her aunt. 

Vol. III. E CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STABILITY-—A BAD S$HOT, 


THOUGH the violence of Montgo- 
mery's illneſs had abated, yet its effects for 
ſome time remained ſufficiently to alarm 
the ſiſterly tenderneſs of Marian, who on 
no account would leave Blackwood till he 
was perfectly recovered. 

In the interval Mrs. Moſely with Betſey 
arrived, when the latter readily related, on 
being queſtioned by Mrs. Stanhope, all ſhe 
had informed St. Auſtyn, though not a lit- 
tle ſhocked wlien ſhe learned the conſe- 
quence. 

Gertrude, depreſſed on account of her 
brother, and wounded by the remembrance 


of 
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of the words that had eſcaped Albert inchis 
delirium, felt a kind of reluttance in accom- 
panying her aunt to Blackwood, and fre- 
quently excuſed herſelf; but uſually at 
the hour ſhe returned walked to meet her, 
and accompanied .her-home in the carriage. 
Mrs. Stanhope was perfectly aware of the 
cauſe, but truſting to time in preference to 
perſuaſion, ſhe left her to her choice. Ma- 
rian was more affected, but knew not how 
to act: to diſcloſe the reaſon to her bro- 
ther was unavailing, as it was impoſſible for 
him to apologize without increaſing Ger- 
trude's confuſion, as he might juſtly be 
ſuppoſed to be ignorant of what had-paſſed 
in the height of his malady, _ 

One evening that ſhe had excuſed! her- 
ſeit from attending Mrs. Stanhope, Mont- 
gomery being then nearly recovered, ſhe 
took her book, and attended only by her 
dog, croſſed the Park, where having waited 
ſome time without effect, ſhe. proceeded 
through a {mall copſe that led to the high 
road, which ſhe had nearly reached, when 
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the dog barking violently, and running 
among the buſhes, attracted her attention. 
« Fido! Fido!” ſaid ſhe, ſharply calling 
him, “ if you hunt the rabbits I will beat 
you ſeverely!” 

« Merciful to animals! how is it poſſi. 
ble you can be inhuman to me?” exclaimed 
a man, ruſhing from the incloſure and plac. 
ing himſelf acroſs the path. © At length, 
however, thank Heaven it preſents an op- 
portunity to inform my beloved Gertrude 
how groſsly ſhe has been deceived reſpect- 
ing me; to aſſure her of my faith, receive 
hers, or periſh at her feet!“ 

For a moment amazement fixed Ger- 
trude motionleſs, the book dropped from 
her hand, and the name of Berners, inco- 
herently uttered, alone eſcaped her. 

« You have not then forgot the man who 
adores you; you will hear him exculpate 
himſelf; you will not caſt him off without 
being certain that he does not deſerve 
you.” 

As he concluded, he attempted to take 
her 
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her hand; but recovering her ſurpriſe 
ſhe haſtily drew back, ſaying, © Begone, 
Sir! *tis worthy the reſt of your charaQter 
thus to bar my paſlage ; no explanations 
are neceſſary, I am perfectly ſatisfied.“ 
Thus ſpeaking, ſhe endeavoured to paſs 


him; but detaining her, he anſwered, 


« Unjuſt and cruel! Do you then join to 
oppreſs me? I entreat, nay, I inſiſt on 
being heard; you cannot be ſo totally 


changed, calmly to give up to deſpair the 


man who, in more happy days, you pro- 
miſed to bleſs with the name of huſhand.“ 
__ « Hateful, deteſted-remembrance!” ex- 
claimed ſhe, ſtruggling with him to releaſe 
herſelf: * If you have any thing to ſay, why 
not openly before my beſt friend, Mrs. 
Stanhope ; inſtead of lurking like an * 
ſin to betray the unwary.” 

« Like an aſſaſſin l' repeated he, colour- 
ing with reſentment. 

Ves, worſe than the vileſt aſſaſſin! want 
may perhaps actuate them, but more deſ- 
picable motives could alone influence you; 
therefore releaſe me, I am not ſo defence- 
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Jeſs as you imagine; I momentarily expect 
my friends.“ 

As ſhe ſpoke, with a ſtrong exertion fhe 
releaſed her hand, and, with the loſs of a 
piece of her muſlin dreſs, fled as ſwiftly as 
Daphne from her purſuer. 

Too greatly alarmed to mind which way 
ſhe took, ſhe ran forward, and turning from 
the copſe into the high road, the firſt ob. 
ject that ſtruck her, at ſome diſtance, was 
Montgomery, walking penſively along, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, Timidity, pain- 
ful remembrance, and all ſhe had ever felt, 
at the {ſight of him gave way to the terror 
of the preſent moment, and ruſhing to meet 
him, ſhe claſped one of his arms with both 


hers. 
The whole was too ſudden for him to 
gueſs the motive of her alarm; but a mo- 
ment after he had no cauſe for doubt, Ber- 
ners purſuing her from the incloſure, but 
with an exclamation ſtarted back at fight 
of Montgomery, 

* Be compoſed, Miſs St. Auſtyn,“ ſaid 


Albert, © I will prote@ you with my life.” 
cc Do 
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Po ſo then,” exclaimed Berners with 
frenzied vehemence, drawing a piſtol from 
his pocket, © infernal fiend ! that for ever 
bars my paſſage ; were it to coſt a ſoul in- 
ſtead of a life, this to try if thou art invul- 
nerable,” 

As he ſpoke he fired, regardleſs of the 
ſituation of Montgomery, who was unable 
to uſe any precaution againſt his violence, 
being confined by the convulſive graſp of 
Gertrude. | 

A piercing ſcream as the ball reached 
them alarmed Albert, yet fearful of a re- 
petition, he diſengaged himſelf from the 
now ſenſeleſs Gertrude, and, purſued the 
villain, who however plunged among the 
thickets, and ſoon evaded his ſearch.— 
The whole was but the buſineſs of a few 
- minutes; and returning to the road, 
what was his alarm to find her, though 
recovering from inſenſibility, bathed in 
blood, 

« Merciful Heaven!” he exclaimed as 
he raiſed her, “is it poſſible the ball ſhould 
bave hit you? I flattered myſelf it had 
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paſſed us, and that your cry was but the 
effect of fear. 

God,“ replied ſhe, directed it where 
it had the moſt right to fall. Oh, Mr. 
Montgomery, had it ſtruck you how much 
more dreadful!” 

« Struck me! Oh, I could have borne 
it! Would to Heaven it had: but why do 
I waſte time ; for pity's ſake tell me where 
you are wounded? I fear your fide; let no 
falſe delicacy withhold you; not my ſiſter's 
life, honour, or happineſs, are dearer to me 
than your own,” 

J am not perhaps ſo dangerouſly hurt 
as you apprehend,” ſaid ſhe, raiſing her 
ſleeve ſomewhat above her elbow, and diſ- 
covering a wound that filled Albert with 
terror; but ſtruggling to appear calm, 
though he trembled as if in the paroxyſm 
of an ague, he tore his neckcloth, and with 
that and his handkerchief ſucceeded in 
ſtopping the blood. And now,“ ſaid he 
tenderly, © I know not how to a@; 1 
dare not leave you to ſeek aſſiſtance, and 
the exertion of walking may be fatal.” 

I appre- 
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ce apprehend no danger but that dread- 
ful man's return, and conjure you to re- 
main with me; we will walk ſlowly ; I ex- 
pect Mrs. Stanhope momentarily.“ 

« Of him you need ſurely entertain no 
fear; he 1s uncertain of the event, and his 
firſt care will doubtleſs be to ſecure himſelf. 
But you are pale and fainting, and I can by 
no means relieve you.“ 

Seat me on the bank,” ſaid ſhe, 1 
ſhall ſoon be better: but look behind you 
—who knows—Heaven forbid I ſhould 
occaſion you any injury; for myſelf it 
may be a proper expiation.“ 

Overpowered, her head ſunk on Mont. 
gomery's ſhoulder, and for ſome minutes 
ſhe remained inſenſible. In a ſtate of an- 
guiſh not to be expreſled he ſupported her, 
and chaffed her temples until ſhe at length 
began to revive, © Indeed, I am very 
lick,” ſaid ſhe; * ſhould I die, I own the 
jultice of my puniſhment. Do not forget 
to be a ſriend to my poor brother ; indeed 
we have both ated unpardonably.“ 

« Do not ſpeak thus,” returned he, 
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you I truſt have many happy years in 
ſtore: and for Mr. St. Auſtyn, nothing 
ſhall be neglected on my part to gain his 
eſteem. Would to Heaven our acquain- 
tance had commenced at an earlier period, 
and not under ſuch diſadvantages as Ma- 
rian and myſelf then laboured.” 

Then, perhaps, Marian had been my 
fiſter,”” ſaid Gertrude innocently. © Oh, 
how happy would ſuch an event have made 
me. Frederic, I am convinced, will yet 
act in a manner to deſerve her; and if ſhe 
could eſteem him, you would not ſurely 
be his enemy ?” 

Gertrude's weakneſs viſibly encreaſed, 
and overwhelmed Montgomery with alarm; 
yet to leave her was impoſſible, and he al- 
moſt dreaded to ſee her die for want of 
aſſiſtance. 

Indeed, Mr. Montgomery,“ ſaid ſhe, 
obſerving the uneaſineſs that marked his 
features,“ you are too much alarmed; | 
am undoubtedly in pain, but even in your 
preſence I have ſuffered far more than at 
this moment.” | 
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« In my preſence!” returned he; © 1 
never had the misfortune to ſee you in pain 
before.“ | 

« You form a very erroneous judgment 
then of what paſſed in my mind the morn- 
ing we met at Mrs. Moſely's.“ 

« had forgotten it,“ returned he con- 
fuſedly; “ why will you remember it?“ 

At that moment, to the great ſatisfaction 
of both parties, Mrs. Stanhope's carriage, 
though at ſome diſtance, appeared in ſight. 
Meet my aunt, Mr. Montgomery,” 
faid Gertrude; © my preſence in this ſitu- 
tion might alarm her; tell her I am 
flightly wounded, it will be time enough 
for particulars when. we reach home.“ 

Albert would not leave her until the 
coach was within the diſtance of a few 
yards, when ſtopping it in as cautious a 
manner as poſhble, he informed Mrs. Stan- 
hope of what had happened. Though 
alarmed, ſhe endeavoured to conceal it ; 
and Gertrude being helped into the car- 
riage, Montgomery followed. On their 
reaching home, ſurgical aſſiſtance being 
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procured, it was found that a ball had 
paſſed through her arm; but as the wound 
was merely in the fleſh, no danger was ap. 
prehended. This information was a con- 
fiderable relief to Mrs, Stanhope, and not 
leſs ſo to Albert. 

« My niece,” faid ſhe, © as ſoon as the 
wound was dreſſed diſmiſſed the ſervants, 
and informed me, that Berners ſurpriſed 
her in the copſe, as ſhe was coming to meet 
me; he attempted to detain her, ſhe fled, 
and had ſhe not providentially met you, 
Heaven knows what might have been the 
conſequence!” 

% Indeed!” returned Albert,“ I regard 
myſelf in great meaſure the cauſe of Miſs 
St. Auſtyn's misfortune: the blow was 
evidently intended for me. He doubtleſs 
meant by his thus privately ſtealing an 
opportunity to ſee her alone, to attempt to 
exculpate himſelf; for that even he could 
be villain enough premeditately to deſign 
her death, I cannot believe.“ 

« I think him vile enough for any att of 


deſperation, byt know not how to proceed: 
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the ſervants think the wound received from 
a common robber, and I am loth to unde- 
ceive them, as the buſineſs could not be 
canvaſſed without entering into explana- 
tions I would wiſh to avoid; yet, to let ſuch 
a wretch eſcape is imprudent, as my fears 
are equal for Gertrude and yourſelf.” 

Do not beſtow a thought on me, I 
conjure you, Madam; I am convinced he 
will not be forward to attack me; the affair 
of to-day appeared the effe of madneſs 
and diſappointment; and as he muſt, I 
think, be certain of Miſs St. Auſtyn's de- 
termination, perhaps may ceaſe his perſe- 
cution.” 

© We will conſult the Colonel to-mor- 
row,” replied Mrs. Stanhope, “ I will 
now bid you good night, my preſence may 
be uſeful to Gertrude,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EXPLANATION—DISAPPOINTMENT— 
AND DEPARTURE. | 


IT remains now to account for Berners 
ſudden appearance before Gertrude, 1n lit- 
tle more than two months after his receiv- 
ing his wound from Frederic; and from 
the conſequent weakneſs arifing, from which 
he had ſcarcely recovered. It has been 
before obſerved, that the loſs of blood he 
had ſuſtained was his greateſt danger ; but 
the ball removed, and a favourable opinion 
given by the ſurgeons, his ſpirits began to 
revive, and curſing the medical man that 
firſt attended him for a croaking block- 
head, he bitterly regretted his own folly in 
giving up Gertrude's engagement. Tis 
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certain, death conſidered at a diſtance, and 
death conſidered as near, had totally a dif- 
ferent aſpe& to Berners. In his hours of 
jollity and merriment, he had derided and 
ſcoffed at the idea; but when he heard the 
ſurgeon's deciſion, and felt a weakneſs he 
was unaccuſtomed to, his-ſpirits failed, and 
he appeared willing to make what little re- 
ſtitution was in his power. Fortunately 
Captain Watſon was preſent at the moment, 
or in all probability he had never obtained 
it; for in the evening of the enſuing day the 
remembrance of having reſigned it, vexed 
him ſo ſeverely as to encreaſe his fever; 
and he did not ſcruple to ſwear that advan- 
tage had been taken of his weakneſs to in- 
lluence him to give it up. 

Revenge was one of the moſt marking 
traits of his character, and as his health re- 
turned, he reſolved to gratify it at any ex- 
pence. He well knew Gertrude muſt be 
incenſed againſt him; but ſuch was the vani- 
ty that poſſeſſed him, and ſuch the opinion 
he had of women, that he had no doubt if 
he could once ſee her, that attacking her 
in 
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in her romantic flights, he could perſuade 
her to believe what he pleaſed. In ſpite 
of them all,” ſaid he, as he reyolved on the 
ſubject, © ſhe ſhall be mine. The pride of 
Mrs. Stanhope will at all events make 
ample proviſion. By my ſoul! the poſſeſ- 
fion of the girl, handſome as ſhe 1s, will not 
give me half the gratification, as triumphing 
over their paultry prudent ſchemes. If 
even, as I have ſometimes ſuſpetted, ſhe 
may have taken a whim for that accurſed 
Montgomery, I cannot fear a rival ſo little 
calculated to contend with me for a wo- 
man's favour.” 

With ſuch ideas he waited impatiently 
until his health became ſufficiently ſtrength- 
ened to enable him to go abroad; but as 
more money than he poſſeſſed was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to put his ſcheme in exe- 
cution, he reſolved to fell his commiſſion; 
and that the more willingly, as he perceived 
(doubtleſs from the accounts they had re- 
ceived from Watfon) that the officers of 
his corps treated him with a reſtrained and 
cold civility, His arrangements com- 
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pleted, he ſat off for the Vale, reſolved to 
find ſome opportunity to ſee Gertrude 
alone, and by the dint of effrontery and 
falſchood, perſuade her ſhe had been de- 
ceived; and finally to ſpare no pains to in- 
fluence her to accompany him to Scotland. 
For ſome time before his meeting with 
her, he had taken up his reſidence at a 
ſmall public-houſe about three miles diſ- 
tant, and where he to his great aſtoniſhment 
learnt the preſent ſituation of Montgo- 
mery ; which, added to the intimacy that 
was ſpoken of between his family and that 
at the Vale, could leave no doubt even in 
the breaft of Berners of their reſpeQability 
and honour. The recollection of what 
had paſſed between himſelf and Albert, had 
ever been a barbed arrow in his heart, and 
now acquired redoubled poignancy, from the 
reflection that in all probability he was the 
primary cauſe of the change in Gertrude. 
Reſolved however not to be eaſily foiled, 
he deviſed numberleſs ſchemes to ſpeak to 
her; but all proved abortive, and he had 
watched in the environs of the Park every 
evening 
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evening for near a fortnight before that in 
which he unfortunately ſurpriſed her in the 
cople. 

He had reſolved: to attack her in the 
ſtrain he concluded moſt pleaſing to her; 
but her changed manner convinced him he 
had nothing to expeR either from her love, 
or that romantic folly he had formerly 
impoſed upon. Stung with the- contemp- 
tuous manner in which ſhe treated him, 
and driven even to frenzy by the unex- 
petted preſence of Montgomery, he did 
not heſitate to venture all for revenge; 
though, as Albert truly ſurmiſed, he had 
no defign of that nature againſt Gertrude. 

The direction of the ball, and the pierc- 
ing cry that eſcaped her, however made 
him conjecture what had happened, and 
giving way to the dread of the moment, 
he ruſhed into the copſe, and without wait- 
ing to learn the event, returned to his inn, 
took poſt horſes, and with the utmoſt ſpeed 
reached Southampton, from whence he em- 
. barked for Jerſey, and from thence to 
France, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FEMALE SECRETS—SUSPICIONS—=DOUBTS 


ALBERT on leaving Mrs. Stanhope re- 
turned home, where, though he related 
what had paſſed in the moſt cautious man- 
ner, it could not fail to alarm his uncle 
and fiſter; the latter of whom, advanced 
as it was in the evening, fat off for the Vale, 
infiſting of taking her uſual place in the 
ſame chamber with Gertrude; the gentle- 
men only making their enquiries, and re- 
turning immediately. 

At an early hour the enſuing morning 
the Colonel propoſed to ſend to inquire 
after Miſs St. Auſtyn. 

* I have already been there, Sir,“ re- 

plied 
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plied Albert; © ſhe has paſſed a quiet 
night, and is free from fever.“ 

« Thank God! thank God!” anſwered 
the Colonel: © But, zooks, you have been 
even an earlier riſer than uſual; and if I 
may judge by your countenance, you have 
not paſſed a very quiet night?“ 

« I did not,“ returned Montgomery, 
*« the confuſion of my mind broke my reſt; 
but the ride to the Vale early has greatly 
relieves m2,” 

« It was lucky,” returned the Colonel, 
ce that you walked that way laſt night; 


though you was confounded complaiſant, 


for you never mentioned your intention to 
either Marian or me.“ 

« I did not know it myſelf; my ſpirits 
have not yet ſhaken off the effects of my 
illneſs, and I walked forward without 
ſcarcely knowing whither, inſenſible of all 
that ſurrounded me, till I ſaw Miſs St. 
Auſtyn; nor ſhould that ſcoundrel have 
had time for his infernal attempt, had not 
ſurpriſe for a moment deprived me of my 
recollection.“ 


On 
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On a conſultation held the following day 
with Mrs. Stanhope, it was reſolved to 
make a ſtrict though private ſearch after 
Berners; but as he had taken the precau- 
tion to leave the country, it was una- 
vailing. 

In about a month Gertrude left her 
chamber, and had been able to quit it ſome 
days before, had not the remembrance of 
what had paſſed given her a kind of dread 
of the firſt meeting with the Colonel and 
Albert. Mrs. Stanhope, however, ſeeing 
no real cauſe for a longer confinement, in- 
formed her, ſhe ſhould not debar herſelf 
of her company in her amuſements at 
home, or walks abroad. 

On Gertrude's firſt meeting with the Co- 
lonel and Albert, the former with affeQion- 
ate warmth ſaid, © Pardon me, Madam, if 
I welcome your return among us in my 
own old faſhioned way ; I underſtand none 
of your far fetched modern congratulations, 
and think an honeſt kiſs worth a thouſand 
of them.“ 

The ane of the Colonel, though it 

occaſioned 
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occaſiened a momentary confuſion, in ſome of 
meaſure relieved her from more painful th 
ſenſations, until he added, ſtill holding her 
hand, © There's Albert now, I ſuppole, by 
will begin to cheer up a little; for with hi 
face as long as my leg, he has becn bu: a * 
ſorry companion for this laſt month.“ N 
Gertrude's confuſion, though great at 0 
this ſpeech, was nearly equalled by that of t 
Montgomery, who after a ſhort ſilence 5 


replied, “ I plead guilty to the charge, Sir; 
for my ſpirits, exhauſted by a long ullnels, 
were ſcarcely equal to the ſcene J was wit- 
nels to; and I muſt ever take ſhame to | 
myſelf, for being ſo poor a champion as to 
ſuffer a lady to be wounded, and I eſcape 
unhurt.”” 

« We will omit that circumſtance,” re- 
plied Mrs. Stanhope laughing, “when we 
write your adventures; and, @ pro-pos, it 
vou are not better engaged, you may as 
well paſs the afternoon with us: I wiſh to 
talk to the Colonel reſpecting Frederic. 
In the interim, if more agreeable, Marian 
and Gertrude may walk, you will be their 

eſcort; 
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eſcort; but I could wiſh them not to leave 
the Park.” 

Sometime after the ladies accompanied 
by Montgomery left them, the Colonel 
had complained of his ſpirits, but he had 
now no {ymptoms of depreſſion, and with 
Marian endeavoured by all poſſible means 
to enliven Gertrude, who before they re- 
turned was cheerful and more familiar with 


him than uſual. 


They found the Colonel and Mrs. 
Stanhope converſing of Frederic, the un- 
certainty reſpetting whoſe ſituation gave 
her conſiderable uneaſineſs. 

« I purpoſe going to town in a ſhort 
time,“ ſaid the veteran,“ and will, during 
my ay, make every poſſible enquiry if any 
of his acquaintance are informed of his 
route : I can the more eafily accompliſh 


this, as I know ſomething of Watſon :— 


but in the mean time both Albert and my- 
ſelf will not neglect to write to him, ad- 

dreſſed to his ſeat in Yorkſhire.” 
If he had no improper companion, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe concealment unneceſlary,” 
anſwered 
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anſwered the lady; “if he has, his amend. 
ment is a mere evaſion.” 

The entrance of tea made the con. 
verſation univerſal; and after having 
paſſed a ſocial evening the party ſeparated, 
As Marian and Gertrude were undreffng, 
the former ſaid, I think I have made a 
difcovery, my dear Gertrude, but knoy 
not whether to rejoice or grieve at it, you 
alone can ſet me at peace in that point.” 

« Diſcloſe it then,” replied ſhe, © if your 
peace depends on me, I fancy you need 
not deſpair,” 

« Well then, honeſtly, and in ſober ſad- 
neſs, I think Albert loves you.” 

Loves me!—what a ridiculous idea! 
No, no, Marian, I am too much ſunk in his 
opinion, and too much leſſened in my own, 
to inſpire him with love.” 

« I am convinced my uncle thinks as J 
do; indeed, he firſt gave me the hint: Al- 
bert's behaviour in the fever gave riſe to 
his ſuſpicions, and his melancholy ung 
your illneſs confirmed them.“ 


« His behaviour during his fever rather 
proves 
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proves how meanly he thinks of me, Did 
he not upbraid me with Berners ? Indeed, 
Marian, if I thought he remembered it, I 
could not bear to ſee him; nay, as it is, 
his preſence always gives me pain.” 

« Poor Albert!” ſaid Marian. 

« Rather ſay, poor Gertrude ! I ſome- 
times think that if I had ated more pru- 
dently he might have eſteemed me, for at 
all times he has treated me with kind- 
nels and attention; but loxe, Marian, I dare 
ſay, never entered his head ; and for me, I 
give you my word I will never marry.” 

« Heigh-ho!'* ſaid Marian laughing, 
© no more wall I, while my preſent humour 
holds; but I cannot ſay what change might 
take place, if a man formed to my liking 
was to put on his beſt looks and beſt beha- 
viour, and aſk me the queſtion,” 

And that man, my brother,“ faid Ger- 
rude; „Oh, Marian, you cannot doubt 
te loves you?“ Ny 

Indeed but I can, unleſs running away 
from me be a proof of love: has not my 
uncle, Mrs. Stanhope, and even Albert, 

Vor, III. * joined 
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joined to invite him into this country? and 
has he not declined it?“ 

*« Do not think cheaply of him on that 
account, my dear Marian, until we learn his 
real motive, which is, I dare ſay, the con. 
tracted ſtate of his finances. I do not think 
your brother would be bis enemy if he 
was found deſerving, and I hope you 
would generouſly forget the paſt. Wich 
what ſatisfaction and pride ſhould J ac- 
knowledge my filter.” | 

Can you deviſe no other means of 
making me ſuch ?”* replied Marian. © To 
confeſs the truth, I think Albert a man that 
any woman might paſs her life with in to- 
lerable comfort.” 

« What a word have you choſen,” ſaid 
Gertrude. I am convinced if ever 
Mr. Montgomery marries, his wife will be 
more than tolerably comfortable, unlels it is 
her own fault.” 

« And yet, were he to offer, you would 
refuſe him?“ 

« From one ſimple cauſe, Marian ; I do 


not deſerve him ;—but believe me I never 
ſhall 
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ſhall be put to the trial. Your brother 
merits a woman free from thoſe follies that 
have diſgraced me, I eſteem him above all 
men; but I dare not venture to love him.“ 

« I ſhould not have ſaid a word on the 
affair, returned Marian, © were I not con- 
vinced that Mrs. Stanhope eſteems Albert; 
and that to fee you his niece, would be the 
extent of the Colonel's wiſhes.” 

„Why will you, my dear Marian, 
ſpeak thus? I agree with you that ſuch an 
event might be pleaſing to both the Co- 
lone] and my aunt, becauſe they wiſh me 
happy ; but I am far from thinking it would 
be ſo to your brother. Remember every 
thing he has ſaid reſpecting marriage, and 
then you will not for a moment helitate to 
own, he can have no thoughts of me.” 

Well, time will diſcover; I can only 
wiſh him ſucceſs wherever he fixes his 
heart; and if you have any friendſhip for 
me, I hope you will ſay, Amen. 

** Hearty,” anſwered Gertrude; © yet 
in the narrow circle of our acquaintance, 
there is no woman I think calculated to 
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make him happy. You may recolle& he 
one day ſaid, that he had a daſh of the ro- 
mantic in his ideas of love ; did you not 
obſerve how animated he looked ! why he 
ſaid ſo?” 

« Not I, indeed,” returned Marian; * he 
has been a good ſon and an excellent bro. 
ther, two ſtrong recommendations towards 
making a good huſband; and as his for- 
tune will now be affluent, ſhould he offer 
to ſhare it with you, if you refuſe him, 
I proteſt I will not only quarrel with you 
myſelf, but perſuade the Colonel to do the 
ſame.” 

« I fancy I may venture that riſque,” 
returned Gertrude; “your partiality for 
me, Marian, makes you too clear ſighted, 
you have kindly wiſhed ſuch an event un- 
til you believe it real.“ 

„Vo would think as I do if you had the 
ſmalleſt grain of partiality for him,” an- 
{wered Marian; “ but he is ſo indifferent 
to you, that you do not even notice it, I 
confeſs that he is not handſome, but 


« Not bandſome !” interrupted Ger- 
. trude ; 
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ttude; © he is the moſt elegant man I ever 
law in my life; and if expreſſive features, 
fine eyes, hair, and teeth do not conſtitute 
beauty, pray what does?“ 

« He is not fair,” ſaid Marian, © his fea - 
tures are not regular, and he is marked 
with the ſmall-pox.” 

Every one of thoſe defects as you ap- 

pear 40 think them, are in my idea im- 
proyements to the whole, No, no, Ma- 
rian, there is no fault to be found with his 
perſon any more than with his mind,” 

This converſation continued until they 
retired to bed, where Marian ſoon fel} 
alleep; but ſhe had awakened ſome thoughts 
in the breaſt of Gertrude that ſhe could 
not immediately baniſh. A number of till 
then unnoticed circumſtances aroſe to cor- 
roborate Marian's ſuſpicions; but they 
were balanced by ſo many contrary ones, 
that ſhe was forced to relinquiſh the idea. 
„At leaſt, if he does love me,“ ſaid ſhe 
mentally, © he cannot reſpe& me; and 
love without eſteem is a. poor ingredient 
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toward happineſs, and what his underſtand. 

ing will never ſtoop to acknowledge.“ 
With ſuch reflections ſhe at length drop. 

ped aſleep, weary. with conjetture, and on 


the whole more ſatisfied with Montgomery 
than herſelf, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A SECRET DISCOVERED=A FEMALE 
LEFT TO THE MACHINATIONS OF. 
VER OWN HEART, 


A DISCOURSE of ſomewhat the ſame 
nature had in the mean time taken place 
between the Colonel and Albert after ſup- 
per. © Until this morning,”” ſaid the 
tormer, © whatever has paſled, I always 
:hought you a lad of ſpirit; but you have 
given me a convincing proof I was de- 
ceived,” 

1 am ſorry for it, but how it was poſ- 
ible I could forfeit that character this 
morning, is to me incomprehenſible.” 

© Why, by not following the good ex- 

F 4 ample 
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ample I fet you in ſaluting Miſs St. Auf. 
tyn; I dare ſay the girl thought you a con. 
founded fool !”” | 

The liberty in you, Sir, might be Per- 
mitted.” 

„Why, Mrs. Stanhope I am convinced 
would have thought nothing about it. You 
are by plaguy conſciencious, to be ſure, and 
let that reward you; but to ſtand like an 
Egyptian mummy when you might without 
offence have given the girl a kiſs, is beha- 
viour beyond my comprehenfion.”” 

e To ſalute Miſs St. Auſtyn, Sir,“ re- 
plied Albert, © is a freedom I ſhould not 
chuſe to attempt, leſt I ſhould be jultly re- 
pulſed.” 

„Repulſe the D—1! I had not patience 
at the time, nor can I think of it with any; 
to ſee a fellow, almoſt fix feet high, ſtand 
gaping like a mute, and longing for a kils 
he has not courage to take.” 

« Are you quite certain that was my 
ſituation, Sir ?” replied Albert laughing. 

* Yes, Sir, quite poſitive. Look'ye, 
Albert, its no ule to deny it, I forgive you 

all, 
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all, if you will confeſs the truth; though 
that confirmation is not now. neceſſary to 
convince me that you love Gertrude ; no 


prevarication, for once to the point, and 


own I am right,” 


* You are peremptory, Sir,” ſaid Mont- 


gomery ; © but even granting you judge 


truly, what have I to hope ?” 

© All that fortune and beauty can be- 
ſtow,“' returned the Colonel. 
firſt you want no addition; bring the wo- 


man you can love, and leave the means to- 
me; and ſhould that woman be Gertrude 


St. Auſtyn, where can you employ her for- 
tune better, than in repairing the ſhattered. 
one of her brother?” 

« My generous uncle,“ ſaid Albert, * it 
would indeed be unpardonable to have any 
concealments from- you ; but in this caſe, 
though perhaps your ſurmyſes are juſt, yet 


have ſcarcely 8 myſelf to think. 


of it.“ 
* Why not?” ſaid the Colonel; 


would you have more?“. 
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Her heart, Sir; without that, I am too 
capricious to be ſatisfied.” 

„Why, z—d, now you'll put me in a 
paſſion, Would you have her come and 


make you the offer? Could you have a 


ſtronger proof, than-her throwing herſelf 
into your arms when fhe fled from Ber. 
ners?“ 

© Tt was, indeed, a proof of her conf. 
dence in me; but would ſhe not have 
ated the ſame in her alarm to any other 
perſon whom ſhe might have chanced to 
meet? 

&« At leaſt,” ſaid the Colonel, © it has 
entirely deſtroyed all idea of her retaining 
any partiality for that ſcoundrel.” 

« Perhaps it has, but I dare not infer 
from thence that ſhe can love me; TI will 
candidly own, that, affured as I am of 
your approbation, I ſhould not deſpair of 
Mrs. Stanhope's. Miſs St. Auſtyn humi- 
liated on account of Berners, and eager to 
ſhew her gratitude to her excellent aunt, 
might perhaps not refuſe me, nay, even her 
affection for Marian might aſſiſt to influ- 
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ence her, and yet her heart never enter the 
compact. Pardon me, Sir, I know you 
will think me romantic ; but I muſt owe 
more to love than duty, though I would 
not accept the one unaccompanied. by the 
other.“ | 

* There's my hand, faid the Colonel; 
*« aft as you pleaſe, I have no more to lay, 
I don't think I ſhall ever quarrel with you 
again.“ | 

“And now, Sir,“ ſaid Albert, “as you 
have diſcovered the true ſtate of my heart, 
will you add to your goodneſs by diſclo- 
ſing it to Mrs. Stanhope ; if ſhe thinks it 
improper, I will endeavour to relinquiſh 
the idea; if, on the contrary, ſhe conde- 
ſcends to fayour me, beg for the preſent 
the whole may be a ſecret from Miſs St. 
Auſtyn and Marian: if I ſucceed, which 
I can ſcarcely hope, let me owe all to affec- 
tion,” NE 110 
And how many years do you think it 
may take to ſurmount all your doubts, 
fears, and the thouſand et ceteras they, na- 
turally beget? “? 
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« Need I ſay, Sir, I ſhould be happy, if 
they were this inſtant ſatisfied.” 

* And while you are weighing every 
word, action, and look of the poor girl's 
in a golden balance, what would you ſay 
if ſome fine ſpirited fellow ſhould ſtep in 
and ſnap her up?” 

1 ſhould congratulate myſelf on my 
heſitation, Sir; J can never ſubmit to be 
a ſecondary object with the woman I love.“ 

« All this may be very clever, fine, and 
romantic: but hang me, if there is not 
more ſenſe in two old-faſhioned lines 
that I will repeat, * in the whole far- 
rago— 


« Happy is the wooing, 
That is not long a doing.” 


However, take your own way, I ſhall not 
interfere further than you have commil- 
ſioned me: for the preſent, I will only 
drink to your ſucceſs in a bumper, and wiſh 

you pleaſant dreams,” 
On the enſuing morning, at an early 
hour, the Colonel rode to the Vale alone; 
1 finding 
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finding the opportunity he deſired, he diſ- 
cloſed the wiſhes of his nephew to Mrs. 
Stanhope, though not without ſome ſharp 
expreſſions againſt his folly, in wifhing to 
protract a declaration, and concealing his 
love for Gertrude. 

“Indeed, my good friend,” replied 
Mrs. Stanhope, ** Mr. Montgomery pol- 
ſeſſes a little more of the romantic in his 
diſpoſition than I expetfted, though I can- 
not blame his wiſh of being aſſured of 
Gertrude's affedion, yet I know not how 
that difcovery is to be made. I truly be- 
lieve the thought of acting agreeably to 
my wiſhes would have great influence with 
her, and therefore, the more readily enter 
into his opinion, for 1 will never, as I 
before obſerved, recommend any party; 
in a ſubjett in which her happineſs is ſo 
nearly concerned, ſhe muſt chooſe for her. 
ſelf, Mr. Montgomery will, therefore, 
vifit us with you as uſual ; he has my good 
wiſhes for his ſucceſs; but if he gains her, 
it muſt be entirely by his own merit, with- 
out my inteference.“ 

Charmed 
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Charmed with having carried his point, 
the Colonel returned the moſt rapturous 
thanks to Mrs, Stanhope, ſaying as he left 
her— 

% By my life, Madam, if, this event 


ſhould fortunately take place, I ſhall be 


the happieſt old fellow in England ; you 
know how anxiouſly I have wiſhed to ſee 
him married, , and, like a good- lad.he has 
fixed his heart juſt where I could have 
wiſhed it.“ 

After the Colonel's Ft aka Mrs. 
Stanhope remained for ſome time reſled- 
ing on what had paſſed : ſhe had made the 
ſame obſervation reſpetting Albert's beha- 
viour, as the Colonel, though ſhe had never 
ventured the moſt diſtant. hint concerning 
it. 

Theſe refleftions were broken upon by 
the entrance of Gertrude and Marian, 
when, after a ſhort converſation, obſerving 
the ſpirits of the former were better than 

uſual, ſhe ſaid— 
«I am rejoiced, my e dear Gertrude, to 
lee you regain a cheerfulneſs, that will add 
0 
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not only to my happineſs but your own.— 
You alſo, Miſs Montgomery, though never 
ſubje& to deprefſion, appear more lively 
than common ; if not intruding, may I aſk 
what has intereſted you this morning?“ 

« Nothing, Madam,” replied Marian, 
laughing ; © except that I have been en- 
gaged in a very deep debate with Mifs St, 
Auſtyn reſpecting matrimony.” 

« Matrimony,” repeated Mrs. Stanhope, 
ſurmiſing they had ſeen the Colonel, © and 
pray what was the reſult of your delibera- 
tion?“ 

« That Miſs St. Auſtyn has made, I 
will not ſay a vow, but a promiſe of celi- 
bacy ; while on the contrary, I dare 
make no proteſtations, leaſt I ſhould break 
them.” 

« It is, indeed, the moſt prudent method. 
I well remember, at ſomewhat more than 
Gertrude's age, making a ſimilar reſolu- 
tion; but am a living proof of the verſality 
of ſuch declarations—” 

Had not the gentleman who occaſion- 
ed ſuch a change deſerved it, I am con- 
vinced 
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vinced my aunt never would have ſeleded 
him; the promiſe was therefore more 
honoured in the breach than the obſery. 
ance.' 
Sy thank you, my love, for that com- 
pliment to my dear Mr, Stanhope's me- 
mory: it, indeed, deſerves a tribute that l 
have not words to expreſs, but engraven on 
the tablet of my heart, its charatters are 
indelible. Nay, never look ſerious my 
good girls, to fee you cheerful and happy 
makes me ſo: therefore, if no infringement 
on your mutual confidence, tell me from 
what your converſation aroſe.” 
„From ſome obſervations both my 
uncle and my ſelf have made reſpeQting Al- 
bert—E communicated them to Mails St. 
Auſtyn, as the perſon principally concern- 
ed, but ſhe abſolutely refuſes to believe a 
word of the matter.” 
Indeed, my dear Madam, this wild. 
girl has made me feel ſo ridiculouſly, that 
I ſhall be aſhamed to meet either Mr. Mont- 
gomery or the Colonel.” 


That, my love, would be an unpardon- 
able 
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able weaknels, and only a tacit declaration 
of your having heard ſuch a report. Ma- 
rian, notwithſtanding her gaiety, is ſincere- 
ly your friend, and I am convinced would 
not expreſs a thought to wilfully give you 
pain. The Colonel's ſuſpicions, doubtleſs, 
ariſe merely from his wiſh to fee his ne- 
phew married ; and thoſe of Marian, from 
the partiality ſhe entertains for you.” 

« Yet, Madam, of all men to ſuſpeQ 
Mr. Montgomery ſhould be attached to 
me, when he is acquainted with my errors, 
is ſurpaſſing belief.“ 

« Really,” replied Mrs. Stanhope, I 
can form no opinion in ſo uncertain a bu- 
fineſs, and only entreat you not to appear 
conſcious of having heard it, as it would 
be a mutual reſtraint on both Mr. Mont- 
gomery and yourſelf,” 

« But if it ſhould be fo, my dear Ma- 
dam, would you not condeſcend to be my 
poor Albert's friend?“ 

i can never be otherwiſe in what con- 
cerns himſelf, but ſuppoſing it as you ima- 
gine in reſpe& to Gertrude, ſhe alone mult 
decide : 
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decide: Mr. Montgomery is, doubtleſs, an 
amiable young man, but *tis very poſſible ſhe 
may meet with ſome other more calculated 
to pleaſe her; his expectances are alſo as 
great as prudence could require, but ! 
have already told her, fortune is to be 
thrown out of the feale;; with a man her 
reaſon and heart can approve, we have 
more than ſufficient for happineſs, though 
not for the idle Pagentry of magnificence,” 

« Oh, Madam” „ ſaid Gertrude, © if ever 
it is neceſſary that I ſhould marry, the man 
you approve ſhall be my choice. I have 
Judged once erroneouſly, and dare not 
hazard another trial : but it is time enough 
to talk of ſuch ſubjects; even you, my dear 
aunt, was, I think, you told me in your 
twenty-third year when you married Mr. 
Stanhope,” 

'© I was, but we were old acquaintance, 
and it had long been my fixed reſolution, 
if ever J married, he ſhould be my choice; 
but fome family diſputes protracted our 
union until the period I mentioned.” 

« Pardon me, Madam,” anſwered Ger- 
| | trude, 
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trude, © though I never heard the ſubject 
but ſlightly named, yet I believe it was not 
quite agreeable to your parents.“ 

« You are perfectly right; and as I dare 
ſay, you have ſome little curioſity, bring 
your work into the muſic room, and to the 
beſt of my remembrance, I will relate to 
you the principal events of my life.“ 

Marian and Gertrude entreated they 
might not trouble her to recall ſubjects, the 
remembrance of which time had ſoftened ; 


but waving their excuſes, they were no 


ſooner ſeated, than ſhe began her narrative, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 


MRS. STANHOPE'S NARRATIVE=mAN EC. 


CENTRIC CHARACTER, OR NATURE 21 
FORE EDUCATION, | 


« I MusT begin by informing you, that 
in my infancy, poſſeſſed of a ſtrong conſti- 
tution and excellent ſpirits, I was not one 
of the moſt tractable characters. My fa- 
ther uſed to declare ten times a day, that 
nature meant me for a boy, and as [re- 
quently my mother was ſhocked almolt to 
fainting at my robuſtneſs ; add to this, as I 
increaſed in years, an inclination to ridi- 
cule and a warmth of temper which no- 
thing could reſtrain, at the idea of inſult 


offered 
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offered either to myſelf or others. In 
ſhort, [ was a ſort of univerſal champion 
to all thoſe I confidered dependant, not 
only of human creatures, but animals; un- 
dauntedly braving anger, and even puniſh=- 
ment, where I thought I was acting con- 
fiſtently wich my notions of equity. 

© Your mother's temper, Gertrude, was 
more feminine, and education had en- 
creaſed it in ſome inſtances to almoſt weak- 
nels. In the winter, it was neceſlary to 
know which way the wind blew before ſhe 
went out; and in ſummer, the cool of the 
morning, or after ſun-ſet, was the only 
time ſhe was permitted to walk ; while on 
the contrary, the freezing wind or ſcorch- 
ing fun was equal to me; nothing but abſo- 
lutely locking me in my apartment could 
reſtrain me: notwithſtanding this diſpoſi- 
tion, a love of books, and an ambition to 
cultivate ſome of the fine arts, were my 
chief delight and ſtudy. 

* My father, ſecond ſon to an Earl, and 
my mother of equal rank, family pride 
was among our other houſehold foibles, 
and 
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and to which my fiſter conformed with a 
much better grace than myſelf: and I can 
well reco]leQ being ſeverely puniſhed when 
about the age of ten, for an offence offer. 
ed the family arms of my grandfather.— 
My mother had formed the deſign of 
having them embroidered on ſatin, and 


the taſk being aſſigned me, I was by no 


means pleaſed, as necdle-work was not 
among the number of my favourite amuſe. 
ments. One day that I was embroidering, 
my ſiſter, who was two years younger than 
myſelf, aſked me among a number of other 
queſtions, © how my grandfather came to 
have Griffins for ſupporters?” tired with 
work, | anſwered, * that he had {lain two 
of thoſe monſters in delivering a beautiful 
princeſs from the enchantment of a dread- 
ful giant, for which valiant deed he had 
been allowed to bear them on his eſcut- 
cheon.” Some more information equally 
ridiculous completed the buſineſs; aud 
having greatly intereſted Maria, who was 
diſtractedly fond of fairy tales, ſhe loſt no 
time in requeſting my mother to relate the 

whole 
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whole of this wonderful adventure. The 
concluſion was, however, reſerved for me: 
the fallehood I had uſed, and which alone 
ought to have been my accuſation, was 
never mentioned, but entirely forgotten in 
the heinous crime of ridiculing the family 
monſters, Jo expiate this, I was ſentenced 
to a fortnight's confinement in my own 
chamber, debarred of the company of my 
filter, whom I tenderly loved, and to com- 
plete the unfortunate arms that had occa- 

toned my puniſhment. | 
« ] mention this affair, particularly as it 
was productive of one far more agreeable. 
J had been near a fortnight confined, when 
one day I was informed my grandiather 
was arrived; and though 1 had before 
ſhewn no ſigns of contrition, I now felt 
not perfectly ealy. After ſome time the 
good old man entered my apartment alone, 
and with his uſual cheerfulneſs, ſaid, 
© Well, fair damlel, I have conquered the 
Griffins, ſlain the giant, and am come to 
ſet you ſree: but 1 mult firſt premiſe you 
offend no more; if your mother is attached 
LO 
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to the family honours, at leaſt you ought tg 
reſpett them.“ 

Had he ſpoken harſhly, I ſhould have 
borne it with the ſame unbending ſpirit! 
had before ſhewn; but I was not prof 
againſt kindneſs, and throwing my ſelf at hi; 
feet, I ſobbed aloud.” 

« Come, come,” ſaid he, © be comfort. 
ed; no gallant champion is able to with. 
ſtand a lady's tears; I have ſucceeded in 
obtaining your releaſe, and ſhall bear you 
with me to my enchanted caſtle in York 
ſhire.” 

« I muſt here digreſs, to inform Marian, 
who is unacquainted with our family con- 
nections, that Lord Derwin was my rela- 
tion on the father's ſide. He was noble 
without pride, pious without auſterity, and 
charitable without oſtentation. I was con- 
feſſedly his favourite, and I believe from 
no other motive, than that he thought me 
too little conſidered at home. My peace 
obtained, I found Lord Derwin had en- 
treated that I might accompany him to his 


ſeat, where he meant to pals the winter, 
an 
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an arrangement that gave me the higheſt 
pleaſure, though it coſt me ſome tears to 
part with my family. My heart was natu- 
rally affectionate, and if 1 loved my grand- 
father before, as we became more ac— 
quainted, that ſentiment amounted to ve- 
neration, The eccentricity and rudeneſs 
which my parents complained of, were to 
him perpetual ſources of amuſement and 
cratification, and as far as the purſuits of 
2 man of ſeventy, and thoſe of a girl of ten 
could aſſimilate, ours were perfectly in 
uniſon : in ſhort, the winter was paſſed ſo 
much to the ſatisfaction of both, that the 
idea of parting was mutually diſagreeable. 
Never had I expericnced the pleaſure of 
being beloved, and the ſentiment I had 
before been unacquainted with, was now 
become a neceſſity ; neither did my edu- 
cation fuffer by the change, as my grand- 
father'made it his employment to ſuperin- 
tend the whole of the inſtructions I re- 
ceived, and that were far better regulated 
than at home. 


At length the dreaded d foring arrived, 
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and I accompanied Lord Derwin on a 
viſit to my parents, where, not to weary 
you with a tedious detail, he managed ſo 
well that J was ſuffered to return with him, 
and prolong my ſtay to what period he 
thought proper. 

For eight years, I was as happy as a 
heart could wiſh, where every proper de. 
fire was gratified, and every improper one 
combated with a ſtrength of judgment, that 
convinced my reaſon of the neceſſity of re- 
linquiſhing it. 

« During this interval, my maternal 
grand-mother, who had been a widow ſome 
years, with unpardonable weakneſs de- 
graded herſelf by marrying a domeſtic ; an 
event ſo dreadful to the feelings of my mo- 
ther, that it had nearly diſtracted her: on 
this occaſion, my grandfather did not fail 
to remonſtrate to me in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
the neceſſity of my obſerving the utmoſt 
delicacy reſpecting my mother's family. 

« Such an event,” ſaid he, © is dread- 
fully humiliating to the feelings of any re- 
lative, but more particularly ſo to a daugh- 

ter, 
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ter, whoſe attachment to_the honour and 
antiquity of her family is ſo rooted as is 
that of your mother ; you will therefore, 
my dear girl, be cautious in this reſpect.— 
Family pride undoubtedly is a foible, but 
frequently it is a harmleſs one; nay, in 
ſome caſes it may be uſeful, as where 


it acts as an incentive on its votaries to 
emulate any of their predeceſſors, who 


were once diſtinguiſhed for praiſe-worthy 
deeds.” 

« Some time after, I had the grief to Gn 
my venerable parent decline; his eſtate at 
his deceaſe devolved to his eldeſt ſon, and 
my father, who completed his family, had 
been already provided for : he therefore 
reſolved to make ſome proviſion for me, 
but in this caſe his intentions were fruſtra- 


ted; his death was ſudden, and his will, 


though in my favour, unſigned. 

« To relate to you my grief at this event, 
would be foreign to the purpoſe; it was 
in truth very ſevere, nor was the recep- 
tion I met with at home calculated to ſooth 
it, I never was a favourite, and my long 

G 2 abſence 
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abſence had perhaps made me leſs ſo than 
I might otherways have been. Accuſtom. 
ed to love, and to be equally beloved, my. 
heart felt an uneaſy void ; my father was 
diſtant and ſevere; my mother's purſuits 
were totally different to what I had been 
uſed to or approved of ; and what grieved 
me if poſſible worſe than the reſt, my ſiſter 
had been taught to conſider me as a girl 
of maſculine and boiſterous manners, 
whom ſhe muſt by no means imitate; to 
complete all, an ignorant, aſſuming, pro. 
vincial French woman was engaged as our 
governeſs, whoſe inſtructions I was daily 
neceſſitated to receive, though I certainly 
knew the grammatical conſtruction of her 
language far better than herſelf. 

« My diſpoſition for ridicule, which had 
never appeared while I was with my grand- 
father, now again was predominant ; and 
though from his cautions, which I held al- 
moſt ſacred, I was very careful in reſpett 
to whatever concerned my parents; yet 
the ill- humour of Mademoiſelle made me 
conſider her ignorance as fair game. 

From 
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« From this ſketch, you may conclude, 
that I was not very happily ſituated at 
home ; but that ſame unbending ſpirit that 
never failed to riſe in proportion as I 
conſidered myſelf injured, bore me with 
ſeeming unconcern through every vexa- 
tion ; not but that I ſuffered ſeverely when 
alone, and looked back with regret to 
thoſe days I had paſſed with ſuch happi- 
neſs in Yorkſhire. I had alſo an energy in 
my diſpoſition, that materially contributed 
to baniſh unpleaſant reflections; I re- 
doubled my aſſiduity in my ſtudies, and 
thus, by employing my mind in other pur- 
ſuits, had the leſs time to reflect on uneaſy 
lubjeQs. 

« After being at home two years, as 1 
was one day walking alone beyond the li- 
mits of my father's park, I was {truck with 
a diſagreeable and diſſonant ſhrieking, 
which, on advancing, I found to proceed 
from a pig, that had in endeavouring to get 
through a gate, ſo ſtrongly confined its 
head between the bars, as to be unable to 
extricate itſelf, Reſolved to releaſe the 
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ſuffering animal, I exerted my utmoſt 
ſtrength, but in vain, and I received a ſe. 
vere bite: not, however, of a diſpoſition 
to yield any point calmly I had reſolved 
upon, I continued my endeavours; when 
a ſtranger on horfeback rode up, and ut- 
tering ſome exclamation of ſurpriſe dif. 
mounted, and, more adroit than myſelf, 
ſpeedily performed what 1 had attempted, 
Though I had bound up my arm with my 
handkerchief, yet that it was hurt was ſuf. 
ficiently viſible, and the ſtranger in conſe. 
quence expreſſed ſome concern; but I 
treated it fo lightly that he could not ſup- 
pofe it very material, and leading his horſe, 
he entered into a lively converſation with 
me reſpeRing the whimficality of the ſitu- 
ation in which he had found me, until 
teaching the Park gate I wiſhed him a good 
evening.” 

« If I dare venture a ſurmiſe from your 
entrance here, I have the pleaſure of ad- 
areffing a daughter of Mr. Morton's,” faid 
he, bowing : “ May I be permitted the 
honour of inquiring after your wound to- 

morrow ? 
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morrow ? My name is Stanhope, my father 
has lately purchaſed the eſtate of the Grange 
in this neighbourhood.” 

« You will oblige me,” anſwered I, © by 
thinking no more of ſuch a ſilly buſineſs; 
my arm, I have no doubt, will be well in 
a few days, I can therefore only again ex- 
preſs my thanks, and wiſh you a pleaſant 
ride,” 

« With thoſe words I entered the Park, 
and, ſhutting the-gate, prevented alt further 
converſation, Notwithſtanding I had af- 


feted an air of unconcern, I really ſuffer. 


ed great pain, and on my arrival at home 
the ſurgeon declared the wound danger- 
ous; and ſo I ſuppoſe it might be, for it 
vas nearly three months before it was com- 
pletely healed: add to which, I was per- 
petually entertained with diſſertations on 
the impropriety and indelicacy of my con- 
duct. As I had no occaſion to conceal 
my meeting with Mr. Stanhope, he did not 
fail of being, in ſome meaſure, involved 
in my diſgrace—* That he ſhould ſtoop to 
ſo improper and filthy an act, my mother 
G4 ſaid, 
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faid, did not in truth ſo much ſurpriſe 
her, as ſhe had heard that his father was 
only a merchant, who, though he was rich, 
had acquired it entirely by commerce; as 
that her daughter, the grandchild of two 
earls, ſhould act in ſo derogatory and ridi. 
culous a manner.“ 

« Notwithſtanding the humble idea our 
family entertained of that of the Stanhopes, 
they were univerſally reſpected throughout 
the county ; from their gate the ſhivering 
ſtranger never went unrelieved; num- 
berleſs were the praiſe-worthy actions that 
were conſtantly attributed: to them ; and 
that more particularly fell in their way, as 
the ſenior Mr. Stanhope had lately been 
appointed to the commiſſion of the peace. 

« About this period, the Earl of Sea— 
ton, who was alſo a neighbour, waited on 
my father to requeſt his intereſt in an en- 
ſuing eleQion for his brother, and being 
invited to dinner paſſed the day with us, 
when I had, as it was termed, the amazing 
good fortune to pleaſe him. Indeed, I do 
not wonder it was thought ſo; he was juſt 

| come 
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come to his eſtate, had ſcarcely reached his 
twenty-third year, was handſome, accome 
pliſhed, and of a lively diſpoſition ; and 
to complete all made the moſt liberal of- 
fers ſhould I accept him. Diſagreeably ſi- 
tuated at home, my heart free from any 
engagement, I felt no great diſlike to this 


propoſal, and he was admitted my ſuitor in 


due form, though I ſtipulated with an ob- 
ſtinacy that neither my father nor mother 
could conquer, that I would be allowed at 
leaſt fix months before I returned a deci- 
five anſwer.” | | 

The entrance of the ſervant to inform 
them that dinner was ready, here broke on 
the ſtory; but the meal was no ſooner over, 
than the young ladies entreated Mrs. Stan- 
hope to reſume her narrative. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED—-A GREAT 
MAN AND A POOR MAN coNTRAS TED. 


A LOVER of ſuch rank and quality as 
the Earl of Seaton, appeared to give me a 
conſequence with my family that I had 
never before enjoyed; and pleafed to be 
beloved without ſeeking too minutely into 
the cauſe, I became the more willing to 
oblige, and, as I ſaw it pleaſed my parents, 
received Lord Seaton as the man I was to 
paſs my future life with. Five months 
had already elapſed, and I felt no inclina- 
tion to falſify the hopes my family enter- 
tained, when one evening ſtrolling through 
the village, as was my uſual cuſtom, I met the 

2 wile 
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wife of a labourer, whoſe huſband had | 
ſome years before been a reputable farmer, | 
but falling into unavoidable misfortunes, | 
had reduced him to his preſent indigence ; k 
| 
' 


though he was reputed by all that knew 
him to be ſtrictly honeſt and induſtrious. 
As I had done her ſome trifling acts of 


kindneſs ſhe dropped me a curtſey, and 2 
two roſy boys who accompanied her bowed 1 
as they paſſed, * You are loaded, Martha,” . 


faid I, obſerving ſhe was carrying ſome 
{mall articles of houſehold furniture; you 
are not moving, ſurely ? If I don't miſtake, 
your cottage is on Lord Seaton's eſtate d 
We were my Lord's tenants, ſure . 
enough, Miſs,* anſwered ſhe, hanging down 42 
her head; © but we are unfortunate, and fo 
we are going to live in one of Mr. Stan- 
hope's cottages on the Grange.“ ' 
© But will you be more fortunate there,“ ö f 
faid I, than under Lord Seaton ? I rather j 
think the contrary.” 
«© I don't know, Miſs; we were oblige& 
to move; we owed a year's rent.“ 
, You would have acted with more pro- 
G 6 priety 
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priety by remaining until you could dif. 
charge the debt. Lord Seaton I am con. 
vinced would have allowed you time. 

« 'The woman with ſome heſitation, that 
convinced me all was not right, gave me 
an evaſive anſwer; and ſurmiſing that I 
had before formed an erroneous opinion 
of her honeſty, I was on the point of turn- 
ing from her, when the village butcher 
paſſed us, driving a ewe and lamb before 
him. The children inſtantaneouſly began 
crying bitterly, and running to the ſheep, 
who appeared perfealy acquainted with 
them, threw their arms around their necks, 
exclaiming, Oh, Mammy, poor old Sue 
and little Billy are a-going to the ſlaugh- 
ter-houſe! Oh, how cruel to take them 
from us! How wicked to kill them! 

«* And who has taken them from you, 
my poor boys?” ſaid I, intereſted by the 
children's diſtreſs. 

« © Lord Seaton's great, ugly, ſcolding, 


ſteward,” anſwered the youngeſt, unmind- 


ful of his mother, who bid him hold his 
tongue, 


« What 
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„What 1s the price of this ewe and 
lamb?” ſaid I to the butcher, who had been 
neceſſitated to ſtop by the children detain- 
ing the ſheep. 

Thirty ſhillings, an' pleaſe you,” re- 
plied the man. I was ſorry to buy Dame's 
beaſts, but 1 8 as well have the * 
as another.” 

« drew out my purſe, paid the de- 


manded ſum, and the butcher with thanks 


purſued his way. 

« There, ſaid I to the little boys, © take 
Sue and Bill, and be as happy as they can 
make you: but I muſt know the whole of 
this buſineſs,” turning to their mother; why 
did you not apply to Lord Seaton? He, I 
am convinced, would not have ſuffered 
you to be diſtreſſed.” 

Ah, Miſs, pray do not queſtion me: 
indeed, indeed, I dare not tell you.” 

« © Not tell me?” replied I with increaſed 
curiofity; © I am ſorry, Martha, you have 
acted in a manner that you are aſhamed to 
acknowledge.” 

« © Oh, no, Miſs, indeed I have done no 

8 | harm 3 
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harm; but everybody ſays you are to be 
Lady Seaton ; and fo, Madam, I can't tell 
you.” 1 

"wy Ridiculous! If lam to be Lady Seaton, 
I ſhall have it more in my power to alliſ 
the deſerving ; and again deſire, except 
you are aſhamed of your condud, that you 
would inform me of the whole.” 

« The woman ſtill hefitated ; by her 
looking at the boys, I nnagined they were 
a reſtraint, and therefore added, What you 
have in your hand is not apparently heavy, 
give it to the children, and remain a ſhort 
time with me, 

« Martha obeyed, though with viſible re- 
taQance; and the children, followed by 
the ewe and the lamb, immediately left us: 
the whole party in ſuch apparent uniſon, 
that it would have been difficult to deter- 
mine which enjoyed the moſt ſatisfaction. 

« Now, Martha,' ſaid ], *we will croſs the 
fields, as there we fhall not be interrupted; 
tell me the truth, and 2 upon my in- 
tereſting myſelf for you.” 

Ab, Miſs, I have not forgot wken my 

poor 


poor children lay ill of the ſmall-pox, how 
you— 1 

« I was out of patience, and rather pee- 
viſhly interrupted her, ſaying, * Either 
confine yourſelf to what I requeſt or leave 
me.“ | 

« © Pray don't be angry; indeed you 
will never forgive us; but if I could have 
gueſſed what was to happen, Sally ſhould 
never have gone to my Lord's: for though 
ſhe was poor, ſhe was honeſt, and it never 
entered my head that a great gentleman 
would demean himſelf with ſuch as ſhe.” 

« If my curioſity was before excited, you 
may judge that it was conſiderably height- 
ened by this ſpeech; but with as much 
calmneſs as I could aſſume, I anſwered, 


that J hoped ſhe was miſtaken; but even 


ſuppoſing it as ſhe ſaid, ſhe muſt think me 
very unjuſt to condemn her for what The 
could neither foreſee nor prevent; and 
that on the contrary ſhe ſhould find me 
ready to do her all the ſervice in my 
power. 

God bleſs you, Miſs!” anſwered ſhe, 


© you 
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you was always good, and I will tell you 
the whole truth. About ſeven months ago, 
one morning as my Lord was returning 
from hunting, his horſe fell ſuddenly lame, 
and being before the reſt'of the huntſmen, 
and unwilling to ride him home, he rapped 
at our door with his whip, to aſk for ſome. 
body to lead him to the Great Hall. Sally 
opened the door, when my Lord conde. 
ſcended to come in, and ſent one of my 
lads forward with the horſe. He ſaid our 
houſe was very comfortable, that he liked 
to encourage induſtry, gave me a guinea, 
and aſked how many children I had. On 
my ſaying I had fix, he anſwered, * How 
old is this pretty laſs?” pointing to Sally; 
© ſhe is ſurely of an age to provide for her- 
ſelf? — When I told him ſhe was ſeven- 
teen laſt Lammas, he ſeemed to conſider a 


moment, and then ſaid, * Send her to the 


Hall, I will ſpeak to my houſekeeper, who 
will find her ſome employment.'—You may 


ſuppoſe, Miſs, that we thought this a great 


honour, as we never dreamed of harm, and 
I thanked my Lord a hundred times, and 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed the day he ever came under our 
roof, So, Ma'am, I made Sally as tight 
as I could, and in about a week ſhe went 
to the Hall, as blithe and happy as a bird, 
For about a month ſhe uſed to come every 
evening to ſee us; but after that time ſhe 
came very ſeldom, and when ſhe did, always 
ſeemed ſo low ſpirited, that ſhe made me 
quite unhappy ; though I could never get 
her to tell me the reaſon, until one evening 
when we were alone, as ſhe ſtood up, I was 
ſurpriſed to ſee her look fo clumſy, for ſhe 
had naturally a very ſmall waiſt. I trem- 
bled ſo I could ſcarcely ſpeak, and was 
aſhamed to tell the poor creature what I 
thought, and therefore only ſaid, Dear 
Sally, how fat you grow ! Oh, Madam, if 
you had ſeen her then, angry as you might 
have been, your heart would have bled for 
her: ſhe made me no anſwer, but turned as 
pale as aſhes, and, claſping her hands, ſunk 
on her knees before me.“ 

«© At that moment my huſband came in 
from work, and ſurpriled to find us in ſuch 
confuſion, I was obliged to confeſs what I 
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feared, and that Sally's tears ſoon con. 
vinced him was true. He was in ſuch a 
dreadful paſſion, that if I had not held him 
with all my ſtrength, I believe he would 
have ſtruck her, and inſiſted that ſhe ſhould 
tell us who had made her aQ ſo wickedly; 
indeed, Ma'am, you might have knocked 
me down with a feather when ſhe ſaid, 
My Lord!” and though my huſband is 
not a ſwearing man, he curſed him, while 
the tears ran down his poor weather-beaten 
cheeks, in ſpite of all he could do. Oh, 
Sally,“ ſaid he, is this the comfort I pro- 
miſed myſelf from you as I grew old? Is 
this the reward for all the toils I have ſuf. 
fered? I have long been poor, but never was 
aſhamed; now I ſhall hate to ſhew my face. 

« © Oh, John,” ſaid I, be patient; con- 
fider, a poor filly girl ſtood little chance of 
eſcaping, when ſuch a fine, handſome, rich 
man was reſolved on her ruin.” 

« © She ſhall however never go back to 
him, ſaid he; *ſhe may have diſgraced me, 
but I will never be aparty in her wickedneſs. 


« © My huſband was too much vexed to 
think 
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think of his work, and after toſſing about 
all night, he got up and went to the Hall, 
and with a good deal of trouble was at laſt 
permitted to ſee my Lord, who did not give 
him time to ſpeak, ſaying as he came into 
the room — 

« © Well, honeſt Martin, in what can I 
ſerve you? Command me freely,” 

cee Ah, Sir,” ſaid my huſband, * fine pro- 
miſes and fine words may befit fine gentle- 
men; but I'm a poor man, whom God 
deſigned to earn his bread by the ſweat of 
his brow : you, my Lord, have land and 
riches to be proud of: I had only chil- 
dren; I was content with my portion 
why was you not ſo with yours ? 

« © Come, my good friend,” anſwered my 
Lord, © I will not attempt to miſunderſtand 
you, I indeed intended to break the bu- 
lineſs to you. Your daughter is a hea- 
venly girl! an angel that any man may be 
charmed with.” Would you believeit, Miſs, 
he was wicked enough to uſe ſuch blaſ- 
phemous expreſſions ?—* And was I not 
going to be married, no conſideration could 
have 
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have made me reſolve to part with her; 
but as it is, we muſt conſider on the beſt 
means of repairing the damage that has 
happened.” 

« © My Lord's behaviour was ſo un. 
concerned, that my huſband could hardly 
believe either his eyes or his ears; he hoy. 
ever at laſt ſaid 

«6 I know no reparation that can be 
made, unleſs you could reſtore her inno- 
cence ; and that is impoſſible.” 

« < I can give her what I think you will 
allow more valuable,' replied he; * and to 
convince you I have thought on the ſub. 
jett, I mean to preſent her with four hun- 
dred pounds : marry her to my Swiſs Bon- 
jou, a very faithful ſervant, and whom ! 
wiſh to reward. You will on a moment's 
conſideration ſee the whole utility of this 
ſcheme; no one need know when the mar- 
riage took place; the child will be pro- 
vided with a reputable father, and pretty 
Sally reſcued from reproach.” 

« <1 ſee at once, my Lord, that ſuch a 
ſtep might throw the odium from your 


Lordſhip ; 
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Lordſhip ; but I am a poor vulgar man, 
and don't underſtand the rewards great 
men give to their faithful ſervants; you 
will therefore excuſe me if I decline it on 
Sally's account.” 

« © Decline it, you are dreaming, Mar- 
tin.“ 

« No, my Lord, I am wide awake, and 
as I don't approve your Lordſhip's ways in 
this caſe, I ſhall follow my own. If you 
allow yourſelf the father of the infant ſhe 
bears, that at leaſt has no right to be pu- 
niſhed for either your vices, or its mo- 
ther's folly ; allow then a ſmall ſtipend to 
provide for its birth, as I am unequal to 
{upport an increaſe to my family.” 

e will act generouſly, but it ſhall be in 
my own way,” anſwered he, with ſome 
warmth ; for the preſent, begone ; think 
on the ſubjedt, and bring me a proper an- 
ſwer to-morrow.” 

« <1] have already given an honeſt one, 
and it will be uſeleſs to trouble you far- 
ther. Sooner than ſuffer my poor ruined 
girl to form ſo ſhameful an alliance, I will 

work 
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work for her; nay, for vou child, ny 
Lord. If ſuch a ſtep don't degrade you, 
I am ſure it will not diſgrace me.* 

««< My Lord was in a fearful paſſion, and 
aQually raiſed his hand to ſtrike him, but 
my huſband ſaid, Take care, my Lord,! 
am a poor man, and an injured one ; but 
God that gave you riches has given me 
ſtrength and ſpirit to defend myſelf, there- 
fore beware how you att.' 

ee With thoſe words my huſband left 
my Lord, almoſt black with paſſion.” 

“ mult here, my dear girls,” ſaid Mrs. 
Stanhope, *©* make a digrefffon, to inform 
you, that though Martha told her ſtory to- 
lerably well, I ſome time after heard it far 
more accurately related by Mr. Stanhope, 
as he received it from honeſt Martin, who 
poſſeſſed a much ſtronger underſtanding 
than his wife. But what ſay you now to a 
ſhort reſpite ? I have talked a long while; a 
little muſic may be a pleaſant relaxation.” 

Before the young ladies could reply, the 
Colonel and Montgomery were announced. 


On their entrance, as the latter paid his 
compli- 


, 84 
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compliments to Mrs. Stanhope, his ani- 
mated features ſufficiently expreſſed his 
thanks for the favour he had obtained 
through his uncle's interceſſion, though he 
was debarred the uſe of words, 

Gertrude, poſſeſſed with the idea Ma- 
rian had given riſe to, felt a momentary 
confuſion ; but ſpeedily recovering it, the 
evening was ſpent as cheerfully as uſual, 
until at an advanced hour the viſitors took 
their leave, 

Marian and Gertrude were no ſooner 
alone, than the latter ſaid, © I have paid 
particular attention this evening, and am 
quite convinced of the fallacy of your 
judgement. I ſcarcely ever ſaw Mr. Mont- 
gomery, though always lively, in ſuch ſpi- 
Tits, and love I have heard has a contrary 
effect.“ 

e Defend me from it then, replied Ma- 
rian; © if ever I am to have a lover, Hea- 
ven ſend me a merry one! My light heart 
ſhall never be mated to a lump of ſenti- 
mental melancholy.” 164 57 
| « But 
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« But have you not heard,” anſwered 
Gertrude, © that affection is productive of 
numberleſs doubts, fears, and jealouſies 2 

« I certainly have; but I think ſuch con. 
duct, except in ſome. very particular caſes, 
mult originate in the weaknels of the party, 
There can be no occaſion. of either doubt 
or fear where the affection is worthily fixed 
2 deſervedly returned; and where it is 

t, ſurely they muſt have weak minds 
hs do not make a bold effort to free them. 
ſelves from a diſgraceful thraldom : and as 
for jealouſy, were a man to ſhow me the 
ſmalleſt ſymptom of fo deſpicable a paſſion 
before-hand, I never would marry him.” 

« It is, notwithſtanding, ſaid to be a 


fincere proof of aftetion,” anſwered Ger- 
trude, * 


In my idea,“ replied Marian, * it is a 
certain proof of a mean, narrow, and ſuſ- 
picious temper, which I would particularly 
avoid. Can a man pay a worſe compli- 
ment to the woman he pretends to love, 
or indeed to his own merit, than to ſuſpet 
her? 


her? I cannot think but in ſuch caſes the 
jealous party muſt ever be ſenſible of 
ſome defect or want of deſerving in them- 
ſelves.” 

The converſation then turned on Mrs. 
Stanhope's ſtory ; both ardently wiſhed to 
hear the remainder, until, being weary with 
chatting, they at length dropped aſleep. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED=—PLE» 
BEIAN OBSTINACY—A VALET'S SENSE 
OF HONOUR, 


* 


BREAK FAST was no ſooner over, than 
the young ladies reminded Mrs. Stanhope 
of her narrative, who, ever ready to gra- 
tify them, began as follows : 

« I muſt, my dear girls, continue my 
ſtory ſome time longer, as given me by ho- 
neſt Martha; not ſo famous I confeſs as an 
hiſtorian, as I afterwards knew her for 
making cheeſe and excellent butter. I 
think I concluded where ſhe informed me, 
that Martin left Lord Seaton in a violent 


rage, and from thence I ſhall reſume it. 
« © When 
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« When my poor huſband came home, 
he ſaid nothing harſh to Sally, though his 
ſpirits were ſo bad that he could not do a 
ſtroke of work all day. The next morn= 
ing he however went out as uſual, and the 
children being emploved, Sally and me 
were fitting alone, when about eleven 
o'clock ſomebody rapped at the door, and 
who ſhould walk in but the Steward! My 
Lord,” ſaid he, © defires to know whether 
your huſband will conſent to what he pros 
poſed yeſterday ; if not, T am come for 
the payment of a year's rent due laſt Mid- 
ſummer,” This demand was like a thun- 
der-{troke, for we had little or no money in 
the houſe; and ſome time before, when.my 
huſband had waited on him, he ſaid my 
Lord had told him not to diſtreſs us. 

e Not knowing how to act, I ſent for 
Martin, who ſaid, * Pray tell my Lord he 
muſt uſe his pleaſure reſpecting the rent, 
which I have it not in my power to pay ; 
as to what more nearly concerns me, 7 will 
att as ſuits with my conſcience, and leave 
the event to God. = TOA 


H 2 « With 
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se With this anſwer the Steward went 
back, and we heard no more of the buſineſ, 
for a fortnight; when one day my Lord 
ſent for my huſband, and in a more good. 
humoured manner preſſed him to agree to 
 Whathe propoſed, and even offered to give 
five hundred pounds with Sally. Bonjou 
was preſent the whole time, and joined bis 
maſter in defiring my huſband to conſent, 
I vill love a your pretty daughter vit 
all a my ole art; as to vat as appened, it is 
a mere bagatelle, not worth the tought of 
man of ſenſe. I ſhall be much honneure 
by loving a ladi my Lor as loved, or 1 
ſhould pay a very mauvaiſe N to 
his taſte.” 

«.c And you will love the child the bet- 
ter alſo for being of my Lord's begetting, 
I fuppoſe ?? ſaid my huſband. 

% Doubtleſs I ſhall, it will be an khonneur 
to my pauvre houſe, to have ſuch noble 
blood bear its name.” 

« Would to Heaven then your houſe 
had received all the honour, ſo mine had 
been exempt | It may do very well for 

: you, 


you, Mr. Bonjou; but for me, who am a 
plain downright Engliſhman, I ſhould pre- 
fer a wife of my own chuſing, and children 
of my own manufacture. But I intrude on 
your time, my Lord, my reſolution is fixed, 
neither money nor French rhetoric can 
alter it. 

% With theſe words my huſband lef 
him; and to cut my ſtory as ſhort as poſ- 
fible, Madam, this day week the Steward 
ſeized for the arrears, and ſold to the 
amount of his debt, leaving us nothing but 
a few worthleſs trifles that nobody would 
purchaſe. As we had not a bed left, 
Farmer Perry, who is a good ſoul, and te- 
nant to Mr. Stanhope, made us come to 
his houſe, where Sally is yet, being unable 
to leave her room, nor do I think ſhe will 
ever live to be delivered, for ſhe juſtly ac- 
cules herſelf as the cauſe of all our misfor- 
tunes, though ſhe ſuffers too much for us 
to condemn her, 7 
The ſecond day we were at Farmer 
Perry's, young Mr. Stanhope came in to 
pay for ſome corn that had been ſent to the 
Hg Grange; 
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Grange; and Dame Perry, who is fond of 
talking, being with him alone, told him our 
whole ftory : and would you believe it, 
Miſs, that very night if he and his father 
did not ſend for my huſband, and after 
Tome queſtions offered him a cottage on 
their eſtate! Nay, he ſaid, as we had no fur. 
niture worth mentioning, he would order 
us a few things, which we might pay for 
when we were more fortunate. 

. have now, Miſs, told you the whole 
truth; we are moving into our new habi- 
tation, where I have no doubt we ſhall be 
Happy, pleaſe God to ſpare my poor girl; 
for, if ever there was two angels on earth, 
it is that father and ſon.” _ 

« Such was the coneluſion of Martha's 
ſtory, faid Mrs. Stanhope, “ and which 
had it even been longer would have ar- 
Teſted my attention ſufficiently to have 
made me regardleſs of time, or that we 
were walking during the whole recital, 

. J thanked her for the confidence ſhe 
repoſed in me, promiſed if ever in my 
power to remember her; and, finally, with 


a ſmall 
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ſmall preſent, for my purſe was never very 
heavy, diſmiſſed her. As I walked home- 
wards, I revolved on all that had paſſed; 
cuſtom, and a reſolution to be pleaſed 
with Lord Seaton, had in, reality made me 
ſo: but all the energy of my temper 
awakened for the ſufferers, I determined 
to endure any thing, rather than paſs my 
life with a man who had given ſuch evi- 
dent proofs of depravity and hardneſs of 
heart. 


« On my return home, I went imme 


diately to my mother's dreſſing- room; ſhe 
inſtantly diſcovered that I was agitated. 
With as much calmneſs as I could afſume, 
I informed her of the cauſe ; my tale how- 
ever met no cordial reception—ſhe accu- 
fed me of meanneſs, ſaid, my curioſity 
was properly gratified ; did I expect Lord 
Seaton to be immaculate? She had no 
doubt, he was as virtuous, or more ſo, 
than moſt other young noblemen, nor 
could ſhe conceive what bufineſs I had to 
cenſure his conduct before he was my huf- 
band : had he indeed been ſuch, ſhe would 
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have warmly: reſented: the affront offered 
me, but as it was, ſhe could not have the 
indelicacy to mention it. It was plain, 
the added, that he was a generous man, by 
his offering ſo conſiderable a ſum; and his 
wiſhing-to marry the girl to Bonjou, an 
evident proof that he had no longer any 

improper thoughts reſpetting her.“ 
To this ſpeech, which I aſſure you 
was an elaborate one, though I cannot re. 
member it verbally, I anſwered with per- 
- haps: more warmth than prudence—That 
as to meanneſs, I hoped ſhe miſtook my 
character; but for curioſity, in this caſe, 
I readily allowed, and returned Heaven 
thanks that it had been gratified, as in all 
probability it had reſeued me from miſery. 
As to Lord Seaton's being immaculate, ! 
had not been ſo ſanguine as to expett it, 
though 1 confeſſed that I viſhed him vir- 
tuous; perhaps rather more ſo than the 
generality of young noblemen were. — For, 
ſerutinizing his condutt before band, by 
What other meaſure was I to judge of his 
future behaviour, if denied the privilege of 
common 
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common obſervation? To her kindneſs in 
reſenting any affront offered me, when his 


wife, I thanked her, but 1 muſt have better 


proof of his morals before I intruſted him 
with ſo dangerous a power as that of a huſ- 


band. For the indelicacy of mentioning . 


the buſineſs to him, I would ſpare her that 
trouble by taking it on myſelf. To con- 
clude, as to his generoſity, it was paſt my 
comprehenſion, unleſs that ſentiment con- 
fiſted in after ſeducing the daughter, re- 
ducing the father and his family to wretch- 
edneſs, becauſe they would not volunta- 
rily conſent to force her to a ſecond pro- 
ſtitution. 

My mother was fo exaſperated, that 
not content with words ſhe beſtowed on me 
a few ſmart boxes on the ear, all which [I 
bore with becoming reſignation, reſolved 
to give her no cauſe of complaint, but in 
my determination reſpecting Lord Sea- 
ben hr g 
« Notwithſtanding. my mother's anger, 
I was convinced from her manner, that ſhe 
had heard ſomething of the affair before; I 
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was, however, allowed to plead no farther, 
but ordered to my own apartment, where! 
remained until ſummoned to ſupper. 
On our riſing from table, my mother 
retired with my fiſter, ſaying, my father 
had bufineſs with me alone.“ For ſome 
moments he was ſilent, then with more 
than his uſual Saen and ſtiffneſs, addreſ- 
Ted me thus: 
can ae believe, that a daughter 
of mine, and grand-daughter to two of the 
firſt families in the kingdom, ſhould con- 
deſcend to the meanneſs of converſing with 
vagabonds, and prying into the ſecret con- 
cerns of a reſpeQtable young nobleman, who 
honours her by his notice.” 
As to prying into the concerns of Lord 
Seaton, Sir,' anſwered I, * I had no ſuch 
intention; and was far from ſuſpeQting he 


held ſo. difgracetul a part in what I had to 
hear.” 


He may, in ſome a have been 
to blame, but you mult allow for youth 
and conſtitution : I have no doubt, but 
that he will make a good huſband, as I 

2 | cannot 
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cannot think you fool enough to refuſe 
him.“ 

« © Is it poſſible, Sir, you can wiſh me to 
alt otherwiſe ?? py 

« Can you aſk ſo ridiculous a queſtion ? 
Will not ſuch an union give you rank, 
precedence, title, and fortune, far above 
your expectations? 

All thoſe it will give above my expec- 
tation, and indeed above my wiſhes, but 
happineſs, Sir, will be wanting; and I have 
no ambition to be ſplendidly miſerable. — 
Rank, precedence, and title, are to me to- 
tally indifferent; fortune is indeed ne- 
ceſſary, but I ſhould purchaſe it too dear- 
ly by an alliance with depravity and cru- 
elty. 

6 Think better, or expect nothing from 
me.“ So ſaying, he bounced out of the 
apartment, and I retired to my chamber, 
not in very high ſpirits as you may ſuppoſe, 
but reſolved to act according to the dic- 
tates of my conſcience. 1 ſhall now,” 
continued Mrs. Stanhope, “ ceaſe until 
after dinner, when, if we have no better 

H 6 amuſe- 
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amuſement, I will continue my wonder! 
adventures.” 

«© I with with all my heart, though I love 
them dearly, that neither my uncle nor 
Albert may interrupt us,” ſaid Marian. 

They are really very much obliged to 
you,” replied Mrs. Stanhope, laughing, 
<*« ſuppoſe you ſend them a meſſage to that 
purport.** | | 

« No; though I wiſh my own curioſity 
gratified,” anſwered Marian with equal 
cheerfulneſs, © I do not defire it at the 
expence ſuch a prohibition would coſt 
them; therefore, n * m_— run the 
hazard. | | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED—A LADY'S 
OBSTINACY—A COUNTRYMAN'S SPIRIT. 


AS Mrs. Stanhope knew it would oblige 
her young friends, ſhe did not wait to be 
requeſted, but after dinner began as fol- 
lows : 

The next morning I received another 
ſharp lecture from my mother; after which, 
accompanied by my filter, ſhe went to re- 
turn a viſit at a ſhort diſtance; my father 
was in his library, and I was alone reading, 
when the ſervant announced Lord Seaton. 
I cannot but confeſs I felt great confuſion ; 
but ſummoning all the ſpirit I poſſeſſed, I 
reſolved to conceal it as much as poſſible. 


He 
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He entered with his uſual gaiety, for though 
I had given no deciſive anſwer, he certain. 
ly conſidered himſelf an accepted lover, 
and coming up to me, he ſaid : 

« © How happy am I to ſee you! I was 
almoſt wearied beyond my patience yeſter- 
day by unintereſting viſitors; but how 
greatly am J overpaid by this opportunity 
of converſing with you alone! 

* As he ſpoke, he attempted to take my 
hand, but defiring him to be ſeated, I 
anſwered: 

« Like yourſelf, my Lord, I am 
pleaſed with this occaſion of ſpeaking to 
you without reſtraint.” He endeavoured 
to interrupt me with a polite reply, but I 
prevented it by continuing : 

I had never accepted your addreſſes, 
my Lord, unleſs 1 had thought you'a man 
to whom I could, in giving my band, give 
alſo my whole confidence, eſteem, and af- 
fection. Falſe delicacy I ſhould confider 
in this caſe a weakneſs, and therefore am 
reſolved to ſpeak plainly ; J yeſterday was 
informed of an event which, if true, mult 
| prevent 
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prevent my feeling thoſe ſentiments for 
you. Are you informed, that your ſteward 
has ſeized the effects, and turned out to 
miſery the unoffending family of one of 
your tenants—poor Martin?” His con- 
fuſion was ſo great, that a leſs intereſt- 


ed perion than myſelf might have pitied _ 


him. 

« © Why, no. Yes,—Seized did you ſay? 
I think Jenkins mentioned ſomething of the 
kind—but I never intefere in thoſe at- 
fairs.“ | 
„And why not, my Lord? Can any 
man be above attending to thoſe calls of 
humanity and juſtice, which the ſuperio- 
rity of his fortune has put into his power? 
—Should the happineſs of your tenants, 
however poor, be entruſted to a mer- 
cenary wretch, whom ſome ſiniſter mo- 
tive, or ſelfiſh diſlike, may urge to deſtroy 
them? WE 

«I rather ſuſpe& that, from my reply, 
he thought me only informed of the 
teizure, for with more confidence he an- 
ſwered 

66 6 My 
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My charming moraliſt, I confeſs my 


error, and wut take care er ſhall make 
retribution.” 

ee You will do well: but it appears to 
me that your Lordſhip only can make 
proper retribution ; Jenkins, perhaps, may 
be able to reftore the effefs, but is there 
no greater juſtice, and which honour and 
humanity ſhould urge you to fulfil ?? 
„He appeared wretchedly confuſed; 
continued for a moment filent, then an- 
ſwered with ſome hefitation— 

« © do not entirely Waere you, 
Madam.“ 

4 am ſorry you oblige me to be more 
explicit, but does not your Lordſhip's con- 
ſcience whiſper that ſomething is due to 
Martin's daughter?“ 5 

« He aroſe, walked to the window, re- 
turned haſtily, and threw himſelf at my 
feet. 

cannot endure this ſcrutiny,” ex- 
claimed he: if I have been blameable, I 
have at leaſt endeavoured to make all the 
atonement in my power. 


c« c Had 
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« © Had it not been more generous, not 
to have included Bonjou in; the treaty ?' 
His anger at this queſtion overcame even 
his confuſion. 

e Periſh the wretch, be who it may, 
chat could endeavour thus to leſſen me in 
your opinion! I conſeſs my error; would 
to Heaven I had known you ſooner; it then 
had never happened.” 

% You knew me, my Lord, when you 
ſuffered Jenkins to att with ſuch oppreſ- 
ſion: I own the impertinence of my inter- 
ference; but I am not of a diſpoſition to 
conceal what offends me, which having 
openly. related, I muſt wiſh you a good 
morning. | 

« © Stay, Madam,” ſaid he, one word 
only, I entreat, I do not attempt to exte- 
nuate my folly—do not, 1 conjure you, 
hold it unpardonable : I ſwear — 

« ©] require no proteſtations, my Lord: 
I ſhall ever be glad to hear of your hap- 
pineſs and proſperity.” 

«© Hear of it !—Oh, Madam—do not 
ſpeak thus; I will be all, or any thing you 
conde- 
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condeſcend to with me— and as the firſt 
proof, though I take ſhame to name it, 
command how that girl who is now deteſta- 
ble to me ſhall be diſpoſed of,” 

.«<I claim no right, my Lord, to ſuch a 
diſtinction; your own honour can beſt 
point out the means; ſhe is ſafe, and pro. 
perly placed with her father : but pardon 
me, a child of yours * not be 7 0 
dant on ſo poor a man.” 

With thoſe words, 1 diſengaged my 
gown which he ſtill held, and left the 
room. I afterwards found he had a long 
converſation with my father; during which, 
the latter conſoled him by attributing my 
condutt to womaniſh jealouſy, a ſentiment 
I freely confeſs to you, that I have never 
experienced, 
„For three days we received no viſit 
from Lord Seaton, but on the fourth he 
entered, though not with his uſual alacrity ; 
and after ſome converſation, accompanied 
my father to the library, where in about an 
hour, my mother and myſelf were ſum- 
moned, As I was not very alert in obey- 


ing 
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ing this command, I heſitated: a few mi- 
nutes at the door, my mother had previ- 
ouſly entered ; when I heard my father ſay 
in a haughty tone— 

« © [nſolent ſcoundrel! if men of rank 

and fortune are to be treated contemptuouſly 
by the dregs of the people, all diſtinction 
is indeed loſt -I am entirely of your Lord- 
ſhip's opinion, that our Merchant Gentle 
man muſt ſupport him in it, or he would 
never have dared to return ſuch an an- 
ſwer . 
J did not wait to hear more; I had no 
intention of liſtening ; and ſummoning all 
my courage, which I had no doubt I 
ſhould have occaſion for, I entered the li- 
brary. 

« © Mary,” ſaid my father, at my Lord's 
requeſt I ſent, that 1 might inform you, 
my honour is perfectly ſatisfied with his 
condutt, and I have no doubt yours will 
be the ſame : and that I ſhall have the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing this ridiculous buſineſs 
forgotten,” 

Af your honour i is ſatisfied with Lord 
Sea- 
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Seaton's conduct, Sir, anfwered I, © ng 
doubt it merits approbation ; but for my- 
ſelf, though I was impertinent enough to 
inform bim of what I l yet there all 
my concern ended.“ 
. «<< Well, chen, as a token of friendibip, 
give him your hand, ſaid my mother. 
“As to your friend—willingly, Madam, 
but I cannot deceive Lord Seaton—I 
never have deceived him; I requeſted fix 
months to give a deciſive anſwer ; that pe- 
riod wants yet a month of being elapſed; 
I wiſh to ſpare Lord Seaton and myſelf 
further pain, and therefore give it now— 
we never can be united.“ My father and 
mother were both ſo diſpleaſed, that per- 
haps it was not unfortunate for me that 
Lord Seaton was preſent; he entreated 
them to patience, and addreſſing me ſaid, 
4 fear I have loſt your eſteem and 
confidence for ever ; yet what was poſlible 
to do I have not negletted,. and have in 


return been treated with an inſolence ſur- 


paſſing belief. I ſent my ſteward three 
days ſince with an offer of making a ſet- 
tlement 
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tlement for life on Martin's daughter, or, 
if he approved it better, ' on himſelf for her 
uſe: need I ſay, I took this ſtep in conle- 
quence of what had paſſed between your- 
ſelf and me in our laſt converſation, for 
Martin had before treated me beyond the 
ſufferance of a man of my rank.” 

e I beg your pardon, my Lord; but you 
had ſet him the example, or ſurely he would 
not have dared.” 

It was evident, that neither my father 
nor mother could longer reſtrain their an- 
ger; they, therefore, haſtily withdrew. 

«© You will not even for a moment for- 
get my folly,” reſumed Lord Seaton ; * from 
you I have a right to bear, but were it 
not for the refleQion that the ſtep was 
grateful to you, I could almoſt hate my- 
ſelf, for the meanneſs of ſucing to ſuch 
wretches.” 

« © No man, if convinced he has ated 
improperly, ought to be above confeſſing 
it; no man, my Lord, however great, is 
above the praiſe-worthy a& of doing juſ- 
Ice.“ 5 
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ve acknowledge it: I informed you he. 
fore I ſent to Martin; your father has ſeen 
his anſwer; is it requeſting too much of 
your delicacy to read it? 

« © am ſatisfied, my Lord, that you would 
not requeſt me to peruſe it were it impro- 
per; and to convince you I am ready to 
believe every thing I can in your favour, 
willingly conſent.” 

« Lord Seaton gave me the letter, and, 
viſibly agitated, withdrew to the windoy, 
when I read, nearly as I can recolleR, as 
follows: 


Mx Loxp, 


« By your ſteward this day, I received 
an offer of fifty pounds yearly to be ſettled 
either on myſelf or my daughter: for the 
firſt I thank you, but can yever owe proſ- 
perity to my child's ſhame ; for the ſe- 
cond, ſhe never, with my conſent, ſhall 
receive a reward for what ſhe ought to re- 
pent and deplore So much, my Lord, for 
ourſelves; but for your infant, ſhould it 


ſee the light, I have no right to diftate :— 
I am 
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I am unable to ſupport properly even thoſe 
1 have, therefore, cannot full thoſe du- 
ties it may claim, and which more properly 
fall on you; and that I entreat you to con- 
ſider without any thought of the unfortu- 
nate mother or myſelf. 


« I am, my Lon p, 
c Your humble Servant, 


« JoHN MARTIN.“ 


« T read it two or three times before I 
returned it: © Indeed, my Lord,” ſaid I, 
© you conſider this poor man's behaviour 
with prejudice ; could you for a ſhort time 
forget your rank, you would fimply ſee 
the language of an honeſt man who feels 
himſelf injured. He requires no hard con- 
ditions; nothing, my Lord, but what as a 
man of humanity, your own heart will lead 
you to fulfil.” 

e confeſs the juſtice of your argument: 
yet, to be conſtrained to att at the plealure 
of ſuch a clown, is beyond all ſufferance 
humiliating. Sooner than ſubmit, I would 
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give in any other cauſe an annuity of ; 
thouſand pounds.” 

% Pride, and improper gratification, ate 
frequently attended with diſagreeable con. 
ſequences,” returned I with a ſpirit 1 could 
not repreſs.” 

« © I fee, I feel you are prejudiced again 
me,“ anſwered he; if half my fortune 
would reinſtate me in your opinion, hoy 
willingly would I give it! 

« © Not more willingly than I would ſub. 
ſcribe to it,” returned I: © this affair, I have 
no doubt, gives you vexation ; I am above 
diſguiſe, my heart has not been exempt, 
On your application to my parents, my 
Lord, I was flattered by your addreſſes; 
your perſon and manners could not fail to 
pleaſe; 1 felt I could love, but aſked for 
time to be convinced, whether your cha- 
racter was ſuch as 1 could approve. A 
fault in my temper perhaps as much as my 
fears for your future conduct attuates my 
preſent determination. 1 cannot marry the 
man whom I dare doubt—the man whom 1 
chooſe, muſt poſſeſs my whole confidence, 


eſteem, 
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eſteem, honour, and friendſhip ; or I will 
never venture on ſo hazardous a chance 
for happineſs, as marriage. 

« Such was the ſubſtance of the laſt con- 
verſation that paſſed between Lord Seaton 
and myſelf, though it was conſiderably lon- 
ger; but from this ſpecimen you may 
judge he left me in no very agreeable 
frame of mind, 

« To enter into a minute detail of what 1 
ſuffered from my parents,. in conſequence 
of my poſitive refuſal, is foreign to the pur- 
poſe ; be it ſufficient to declare, that it was 
ſuch, as would have forced a leſs unbend- 
ing temper; to have perhaps accepted any 
ſituation that promiſed a change. Lord 
Seaton wrote repeatedly to me, but I re- 
fuſed to read his letters; and as no anſwers 
were returned except from my parents, he 
at length became weary of the purſuit, and 
departed for London. 

It had been my mother's intention to 
paſs the winter in town after my marriage, 
for that buſineſs was conſidered as ſettled ; 
but though my obſtinacy had prevented it, 

Vor. III, I ſhe 
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ſhe declared Maria ſhould be ee 
as ſhe was now eighteen. 

* Notwithſtanding what had paſſed, | 
had no doubt but I was meant to accom. 
pany them; but as they ſeldom condeſcend. 
ed to converſe with me, I did not chooſe to 
hazard the queſtion, though, on a ſtrict re. 
view of my own conduct, I am conſcious 
of no want of duty or reſpe& towards my 
parents, except in my refuſal of Lord Sea- 
ton. Two days previous to their depar— 
ture, my mother, ſending for me into her 
dreſſing-room, ſaid: 

« © As you have choſen, Miſs Morton, to 
abt independently, your father deſires me 
to inform you, that he ſhall not think of 
your accompanying us to town, unleſs you 
will firſt give him your word, as that eſti- 
mable young nobleman yet wiſhes to obtain 
your hand, to receive him in the manner 
we deſire: you have ſurely given enough to 
anger and obſtinacy, therefore, I ſuppoſe, 
will gladly accept this propoſal, which 
will not only reconcile you to him, but to 
your parents.“ 
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© My anſwer to this was dutiful, but 
firm; and two days after, without a ſingle 
adieu, they left me to paſs the winter alone 
in the old manſion. 

« had now again occaſion for all my 
ſpirit—not that I felt any puniſhment from 
remaining in the country, but, convinced 
that I was treated as an outcaſt by my fa- 
mily, I had nearly ſunk under the reflec- 
tion. The poor ſervants who were leſt 
behind were however attached to me ; and 
what harſhneſs could never force, their 
unwearied aſſiduity often effeQed ; for 1 
could not frequently reſtrain my tears 
when I received their indefatigable atten- 
tions. | 

* The winter was uncommonly mild, 
and I frequently walked for hours, for you 
may well ſuppoſe that I was not gratified 
with a carriage. In, one of my rambles 
the whim ſeized me to call at Martin's, of 
whom I had heard nothing ſince my refuſal 
of Lord Seaton, which was now five months 
ſince. As the ccttage they were removed 
to was not more than a nie, I ſoon reached 
I 2 it, 
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it, and was not a little ſurpriſed at the neat. 
neſs that was viſible in all around; not 
but that their former dwelling was perfectly 
decent and proper, yet this had on the 
whole an air of comfort- that placed it 
above poverty. I entered without cere. 
mony, and found Martha ſeated by the 
fire ; ſhe roſe to receive me with a ſmile, 
Heaven bleſs you, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, © how 
often have I longed to ſee you, that, as you 
knew all my bad luck, you might hear all 
my good! Many an hour have J fretted 
about you; for people have reported all 
round the village, that you refuſed Lord 
Seaton for his wickedneſs. Nay, they 
have not ſcrupled to ſay, that it was whil- 
pered from your own ſervants. Not a 
foul is there but loves you, and prays God 
may ſend you not only a richer, but a thou- 
ſand times a better huſband.” 

«< Indeed, Martha, I am much obliged to 
their good wiſhes, but am in no haſte to 
change my condition. I have not been 
out much lately, or ſhould have ſeen your 


new habitation ſooner ; but tell me, how is 
your 
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your daughter ? I have frequently thought 
of her.” | 

« She informed me, Sally had, in conſe- 
quence of the uneaſineſs ſhe had ſuffered, 
been delivered of a dead child, and that, 
ſince her recovery, the elder Mr. Stan- 
hope had given ten pounds to a mantua- 
maker in the market-town to learn her the 
buſineſs, and where ſhe was now placed. 
For Lord Seaton, continued Martha, 
* as the child was dead, my huſband would 
accept nothing from him—though, to ſay 
the truth, he ſent a note of twenty pounds, 
but which was returned; thank God we 
want no favours from him now!“ 

«<1 am rejoiced to hear it, Martha. 
May 1 aſk what favourable change has 
taken place? 

* © That you may, and welcome, Miſs; I 
ſhall not be ſo afraid to tell you that, as I 
was my poor girl's misfortune. Perhaps 
you don't know that my Lord offered to 
fettle fifty pound a year upon her? 

do, and that your huſband, much to 

Lk his 
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his honour, declined it. I ſaw the letter 
he wrote to Lord Seaton.” 


« © Ah, Miſs, that letter, interrupted ſhe, 


* was the cauſe of our happineſs. I al. 
ways knew John Martin had good learn. 
ing, but I never thought much of it till then. 

And why then, Martha?” 

« © vill tell you, Miſs, You know we 
were in fad diſtreſs when we came here, 
and what would haye become of us but for 
Mr. Stanhope, God only knows. Well, all 
of a ſudden, my Lord's Steward came and 
offercd us the ſettlement ; to which, as my 
huſband was out, I made no anſwer. On 
his return to dinner he wrote the letter; 
but having no wafers, he bid me ſend to the 
village, ſeal it, and tell our eldeſt boy to 
take it to the Hall. 

« © While the lad was gone on his errand 
for the wafers, who ſhould walk in but that 
good ſoul, young Mr. Stanhope! He looked 
round, aſked if we were ſettled, and if we 
wanted any thing; and all this ſo kindly, 


that I could have knelt at his feet with gra- 
titude. 
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tirade. The letter directed for Lord Sea- 
ton lay on the table: 1 ſaw he looked at it, 
and, as I thought he might ſuppoſe it ſome 
harm, told him what had paſſed, begging 
him to read my huſband's anſwer ; but he 
ould fain have declined it, until, ſeeing I 
was quite grieved at his refuſal, he at length 
complied. Lord, Miſs! I could but look 
at him ; for he appeared ſurpriſed at the 
letter, and ſeemed to read it over two or 
three times, and, as he gave it me back, 
alked where my huſband had been brought 
up. I told him the truth, Miſs; that his fa- 
ther had been in very eaſy circumſtances, and 
that John when a boy had been kept at the 
Grammar School; but that from a number 
of misfortunes we were reduced to po- 
verty, and glad to live at an eaſy rent on 
Lord Seaton's eſtate, having nothing to 
depend upon but John's labour for ſup- 
port. 

Soon after Mr. Stanhope went away; 
but the very next morning he ſent to deſire 
my huſband to call on him as ſoon as he 
came from his work, and after ſome queſ- 
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tions and diſcourſe, the eldeſt Mr. Stan- 
hope ſaid, I'm fo fatisfied with the account 
my {on gives me of your condu& to Lord 
Seaton, that I think it is a pity you ſhould 
ſuffer for what does you fo much credit; 
therefore, if you chooſe to accept the ſitu- 
ation of bailiff to my eſtate, with fixty 
pounds a-year, it is at your ſervice, toge- 
ther with the houſe you reſide in.” 

« Nou may be ſure my huſband hardly 
knew how to thank him enough ; but Mr. 
Stanhope ſtopped him, ſaying, I am con- 
vinced you have abilities for even a higher 
office than what I have to offer, and that 
being vacant, I am happy to have it ſupplied 
by a man I think I can depend upon.” 

Since that time, Miſs, we are as happy 
as the day is long; and as it pleaſed God 
Sally's child was dead, we were very thank- 
ful, for we have nothing more to do with 
my Lord. She, as I told you, will learn a 
good buſineſs; and for my boys, they are 
ſo comfortable and tidy, that I never look 
at them without thinking of Mr. Stanhope.” 


With theſe words ſhe went to the door, 
and 
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and called them from the garden. I can- 
not but own I was aſtoniſhed at the alter- 
ation in their appearance ; their clothes 
though coarſe were clean and tight, and 
the hilarity of their countenances a con- 


vincing proof of the eaſe that reigned 


within. 

«© On my return home, as I reflected, 
the more I was charmed with the charaQter 
of the Stanhopes; but the moſt diſtant 
idea of an acquaintance with them was far 
from my thoughts, much leſs could I ſup- 
poſe they were deſigned to pour the balm 
of conſolation into my lacerated boſom; 
to obliterate all that was unpleaſant of my 
paſt life; to love me even with enthuſiaſtic 
fondneſs; to ſee all my petulancies and 
follies with an eye of tender partiality ; or, 
in ſhort, to fulfil all thoſe duties my heart 
ſeemed to claim, and was anxious to re- 
turn. But I will now ceaſe until to-mor- 
row,” ſaid Mrs. Stanhope, « when 1 ſhall 
conclude my ſtory.“ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NARRATIVE CONCLUDED—AN HFCCEN- 
TRIC LADY AND GENTLEMAN UNITED, 


ON the following morning Marian and 
Gertrude, inſtead of requeſting Mrs. Stan- 
hope to continue her narrative, entreated 
her to favour them by riding to Black- 
wood ; but looking at them with a ſmile, 
ſhe ſaid — 
el feel your attention; you fear to give 
me pain; but to ſpeak of the virtues of 
either of the Mr. Stanhopes, though. the 
weakneſs of human nature may force a 
tear; yet when I reflect that, this probation 
over, we ſhall meet in a better world, my 
grief is diſpelled. Nay, when I can con- 
quer 
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quer thoſe ſelfiſh principles we are all too 
naturally prone to, I think with rapture 
that they are already enjoying the recom- 
pence of their merits. 1 ſhall therefore 
continue my ſtory. 

] had promiſed myſelf in the firſt effu- 
ſions of my anger againſt Lord Seaton 
never to marry, and the many lonely hours 
I had afterwards paſſed ſtrengthened this 
determination ſo completely, that J thought 
myſelf invulnerable. Since my father and 
mother's departure ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring families had invited me; but as I 
knew that it was deſigned I ſhould neither 
receive nor pay viſits, I had declined all. 
At the diſtance of about. three miles lived 
the Dowager Counteſs of Bradford, a wo- 
man univerſally reſpected; by ſome for 
her rank, by others for her riches, and by 
a third-party for thoſe intellectual qualities 
that can alone make true diſtinctions. I 
had always been a kind of favourite; and 
not ſatisfied with my declining her invi— 
tation, ſhe wrote to town to my parents, 
entreating their permiſſion that I might 
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ſometimes vifit her. Though I am con- 
vinced this was by no means pleaſant, yet 


ſhe was of too much conſequence to be re- 


fuſed, and I was ordered in a letter from 
my ſiſter, for my parents did not corre- 
ſpond with me, to receive and return CK 
Bradford's viſits. 

© I was pleaſed with this permiffion, but 
had not much time to think on the ſubjed; 
for the day after ſhe called, and telling 
me ſhe had gained my parents conſent, 
ſhe took me home with her to dinner. 

« From this period my time was no 
longer weariſome. I uſually faw her daily, 
and in conſequence moſt of the reſpectable 
families in the neighbourhood, who occa- 
fionally viſited at her houſe. As it was 
generally known that I had refuſed Lord 
Seaton, I found myſelf at firſt an object of 
curiofity ; but that ſentiment ſatisfied, I 
began to enjoy the happineſs I was per- 
mitted, when one day that I was invited to 
dinner there, ſhe informed me that Mr. 


Stanhope and his fon were to be of the 
party. To this hour I cannot explain why, 


but 
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but my thoughts were employed on them 
the whole morning. William Stanhope I 
had ſeen, but his father was totally un- 
known; yet did both fo intereſt me, that 
Lady Bradford, more than once laughing, 
alked me, if my reveries were propitious 
to Lord Seaton,” 

© At length they arrived, and Lady 
Bradford preſented me to the venerable 
fenior, ſaying, * Miſs Morton, Mr. Stan- 
hope, a good girl, as times go, but a little 
eccentric and fooliſh, or ſhe would never 


have refuſed a rich, handſome, accom- 


pliſhed young nobleman,. and preferred 
ſtaying in the country to the pleaſures of 
the capital.” 

Common report is frequently ſaid to 
be a liar,” ſaid he; but had that even ad- 
vanced farther in reſpect to Miſs Morton, 
I am inclined to believe all, and am happy to 
enjoy this opportunity of teſtifying my ad- 
miration of a conduct unuſual at her years, 
An old man's compliments, added he, ob- 
ſerving I was confuſed, * you may ſurely 
ſuffer: ſhould this young one attempt them, 
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there might he more room for a ſuſpicion 
of intereſted motives.” | 

© | know not how I replied to Mr, 
Stanhope, or received the compliments of 
bis ſon ; but, the firſt awkwardneſs over, I 
can aſſure you, we were by the evening 
ſo apparently ſatisfied with each other, that 
Lady Bradford declared that ſhe ſhould 
expect to receive the thanks of the trio 
for bringing about the acquaintance. 

« © My father's thanks you have an un- 
doubted claim to, Madam, ' ſaid William; 
* but for, Miſs Morton's and mine, much as 
I reſpect you, I cannot allow, as this is not 
our firſt meeting. I had the honour ſome 
months ſince of aſſiſting her in a very pe- 
rilous ſituation, and of which I thought 
very ſeriouſly ; but, with the cruelty of a 
Spaniſh Duenna, ſhe ſhut me out of the 
Park, and forbid me to enquire after her.” 
From this evening:an acquaintance 
was formed with the Mr. Stanhopes; nor 
did Lady Bradford in her cheerful mo- 
ments fail to place many of thoſe viſits to 
my account, at leaſt thoſe of William. Be 

| that 
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that as it may, I had before admired their 
characters; and on a nearer knowledge 
their general behaviour was calculated to 
increaſe my eſteem, though love was far 
from my thoughts. I ſometimes indeed 
wiſhed Lord Seaton had reſembled Wil- 
liam Stanhope in diſpoſition, and took 
pleaſure in recollecting any little anecdote 
I had heard in his praiſe. 

« Thus was I ſituated when Lady Brad- 
ford, to my great amazement, informed me 
ſhe had received a letter that mentioned 
my fiſter's marriage to Mr. St. Auſtyn; 
an event I had no idea of. I cannot but 
confeſs I was dreadfully hurt ; not at her 
marriage, but at this confirmed proof of my 
family's diſregard to me. Lady Bradford 
did all in her power to ſoothe me: at 
length having in ſome meaſure ſucceeded, 
ſhe ſaid 1n a jeſting manner, * You cried 


this morning becauſe your filter was married 


firſt: but do not be inconſolable; Lord 
Seaton is I dare ſay at your command, 
notwithſtanding your cruelty; and the 
little Mrs. St. Auſtyn, though her huſband 


has 
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has a good fortune, will be a mere non-en. 
tity when contraſted to the ſuperior ſplen. 
dour of the Counteſs of Seaton.” 

«« Heaven ſend ſhe may be happy! I 
never ſhall marry; but were I even ſo in- 
clined, Lord Seaton would be the laſt man 
I ſhould chooſe. No, no, my poor heart 
will never ſeek a reſting-place where it 
would be ſo continually wounded, not only 
with its own forrows, but thoſe which the 
tyranny of its e might inflict on 
others. 

*« What then ſay you to William Stan- 
hope? Think you the little recreant could 
fix in peace there?” 

a ce know not why I bluſhed, but I did 
Uo. 

« © have not thought of him,” anſwered 
I; when he thinks of me, I will honeſtly 
anſwer.” 

« «© Fairly caught, ſaid ſhe laughing: 
© The eldeſt Mr. Stanhope paid me a vilit 
this morning ſolely on your account, I 
will not, my dear, uſe diſſimulation with 
you; he well knows your uncomfortable 
ſituation 
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ſituation at home, though he was too deli- 
cate to touch upon it. Fortune was be- 
neath his fon's confideration with a woman 
whoſe value, he was pleaſed to ſay, was in- 
trinfic ; and would I firſt conſult you on 
the ſubje&, he ſhould be happy to addreſs 
your parents, and, favoured with their con- 
ſent, would ſubſcribe to any ſettlements 
they ſhould require.“ 

« was too much ſurpriſed to reply; 
not but my heart had ſometimes whiſpered 
that William Stanhope paid me particular 
attention, and without defining the ſenti- 
ment I felt for him, I certainly eſteemed 
him above all men, 

e I—I—thank Mr. bans: ſaid I 
befitating ; but 

© 6 But what?” ſaid Lady Bradford; 
come, come, my young friend, be above 
diſguiſe; William Stanhope is the only man 
I know exaQly calculated to make you 
happy; your temper and purſuits to me ap- 
pear ſimilar, and his father is immenſely 
rich,” 
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te do not care for his riches,* anſwered 
I; © wealth never had any weight with me.” 

« © Not care ſor his riches? Nay, then 
you are farther gone than I expected; but, 
jeſting apart, though wealth may have no 
_ charms for you, it may for your parents.” 

- « I ſighed. Do you forget Mr. 
Stanhope has been, nay, is now I believe, 
in the mercantile line ?? anſwered I. 

« © I doremember it, yet I think they will 
not refuſe their conſent. In the firſt place, 
they may be pleaſed to have you ſettled : 
in the next, his offers I am convinced will 
be ſuch, as common prudence will oblige 
them to accept. 

« Of this I was dubious, and therefore 
requeſted her to return my thanks to Mr, 
Stanhope, and entreat him at leaſt to de- 
lay his application till my father returned 
to the country. Perhaps this requeſt was 
more ſelfiſh than I even dared whiſper to 
myſelf. I certainly did not wiſh to be pro- 
hibited ſeeing Lady Bradford, and conſe- 


quently the Mr. Stanhopes : and it was not 
clear 
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clear to me, but that it would bring on this 
inconvenience. Certain it is, that on my 
meeting with William Stanhope J did not 
drive him to deſpair. As the ſpring ad- 
vanced my morning walks were ſeldom un- 
attended; and I ſincerely wiſhed, though I 
ſcarcely dared hope, that he might meet 
my parents' approbation. | 

The ſummer was advanced when the 
family returned, though without my ſiſter; 
and I had the misfortune to find, that time 
had not leſſened their acrimony towards 
me, and, though almoſt deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, gave Mr, Stanhope a trembling per- 
miſſion to make his propoſals. 

« To paint the anger of my parents at 
this unexpected offer, I ſhall not attempt; 
it included not only Mr. Stanhope and 
myſelf, but alſo Lady Bradford, 1 was 
forbidden all converſe with either, and up- 
braided with my meanneſs in thinking of 
an alliance with a merchant. I however, in 
this caſe, uſed no diſguiſe, but replied to 
my father—That I undoubtedly would 
never marry without his conſent, unleſs 
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compelled by indifferent uſage; but at 
the ſame time aſſured him, that William 
Stanhope poſſeſſed my whole heart. 

« From this time I never was left in the 
country, and for two years or upwards 
led a life of continual bickerings. I fre- 
quently heard from Mr. Stanhope, for I 
never promiſed not to do ſo; and bad juſt 
attained my twenty-third year, when Lord 
Seatan returned to the country, and again 
chole to renew his perſecutions ; which 
were ſo ſtrongly ſeconded by my parents, 
that I peremptorily declared, that if I was 
not delivered from them, I muſt conſider 
myſelf the agent for my own happineſs. 

© This declaration was, bowever, diſre- 
garded ; and in conſequence of ſome ſevere 
uſage I withdrew myſelf from home. Iady 
Bradford received me; and three weeks 
after, my marriage took place with as 
much reſpett, and as liberal a ſettlement, 
as if I had brought the firſt fortune in the 
kingdom. 

« I have not 1 to deſeribe the 
tenderneſs of both father and ſon; no 

means 
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means were left untried to reconcile me to 
my parents; but finding all unavailing, 
they deviſed a tour through France, Spain, 
and Italy, to amuſe my thoughts. My 
heart had, indeed, met its counterpart, or 
rather a model by which I wiſhed to form 
myſelf: yet were we not, my dear Gertrude, 
free from thoſe ſorrows which area perpetual 
drawback on the happineſs of mortals— 
though am not ſufficiently maſter of myſelf 
to enter into minute particulars. My chil- 
dren died in their infancy ; in fix years we 
had the misfortune to loſe my ever-ho- 
noured and reſped ed father, Mr. Stan- 
hope: and though my beloved huſband did 
not apparently ſuffer when in a mild cli- 
mate, yet his health was ſo precarious, that 
I inſiſted on his entirely rehgning his com- 
mercial concerns and reſiding abroad, vi- 
ſiting England, at moſt, for a ſhort time 
every ſecond ſummer, until it pleaſed Hea- 
ven to ſnatch him from the calm enjoy- 
ment of a well ſpent life, to thoſe higher 
rewards which ſuperior virtue claims from 

that 
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that power who knows, and properly appre- 
ciates its worth, _ 

* I have now finiſhed a long ſtory. 1 
indeed could have wiſhed to be more ex. 
plicit reſpecting Mr. Stanhope's character, 
but it is a ſubject I dare not truſt myſelf 
upon; you will therefore, I know, willing. 
ly excuſe it.“ 

Gertrude and Marian had, almoſt with— 
out intending it, taken each of them one of 
her hands, which they preſſed to their lips 
— *. will never conſider myſelf childleſs,” 
continued ſhe affectionately, © while Hea- 
ven beſtows on me two girls, who appear to 
conſider me as a parent; and could I but 
once ſee Frederic added to our little cir- 
cle, and ſuch as I wiſh, my moſt ſanguine 
hopes would be realiſed, and I ſhould im- 
perceptibly ſteal down the declining hill 
of life; the final change only from peace 
here, to happineſs hereafter.” 

Far, far diſtant may that change be!“ 
exclaimed Gertrude. © Though to you 
it brought happineſs, yet to your poor 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude it muſt bring ſorrow, the bitter- 
eſt ſorrow ſhe ever experienced, to have 
learnt the value of ſuch a friend and then 
to loſe her.” 

Marian's reply breathed equal affection; 
but Mrs. Stanhope, aſſuming a more cheer- 
ful air, anſwered, “I have by my weakneſs 
infected you with melancholy, and therefore 
ought to be the firſt to ſet a better exam- 
ple.” 

So ſaying, ſhe took her place at the 
harpſichord, deſiring Marian and Gertrude 
to favour her with ſome ſelect airs, which 
the would accompany with the inſtrument. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A LETTER— A CONVERSATION, 


'T ht Colonel and Montgomery did not 
fail to write to Frederic, addreſſing the let- 
ters to his feat in Yorkſhire. Both, how- 
ever, by the define of Mrs. Stanhope and 
Gertrude, avoided mentioning the conduct 
of Berners, but preſſed him to accept the 
invitation he had before declined. 

In about a month they received anſwers. 
The letters, however, did not expreſs the 
refidence of the writer, and fimply bore the 
London poſt-mark ; an event that did not 
a little ſurpriſe them, and was particularly 
unpleaſant to Mrs. Stanhope. 

His letters, though they no longer be- 

2 ſpoke 
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ſpoke ſuch bitter ſelf-accuſation, were tine- 
tured with melancholy; yet the pleaſure 
he appeared to enjoy in ſo unexpected a 


correſpondence was clearly viſible, though 


he again declined their invitation. 

« You aſk me,”” ſaid he in his anſwer to 
the Colonel, © how I am ſituated? and do 
not diſbelieve me when | ſay, I feel hurt 
not to anſwer any queſtion. from one I ſo 
truly eſteem and revere as yourſelf; yet, 
ſhould we ever mect, my whole heart {hall 
be open to you, if you will condeſcend to 
examine it. The ſtate of my finances; a 
ſhame of paſt folly; the remembrance of 
what I might perhaps have hoped, and the 
cruel] reflection of what I had made mylelf, 
all conſpired to point out the neceſſity of 
retirement. Though I no longer regarded 
myſelf as open to temptation, yet I re- 
ſolved to fly even the poſſibility of it; and 
as in my Own country I might have been 
plagued, wherever I hid myſelf, with ſome 
of the looſe companions of my former 
hours, I reſolved to leave it. 

* Behold: me then in my little home, 
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ſurrounded with peace; the only anarchy in 
my own boſom, and which I in vain endea. 
vour to ſubdue, Do, not judge me from 
this, diſcontented ; I am far more happily 
ſituated than I could hope; and could ! 
forget ſome particular circumſtances, I 
ſhould declare I was perfectly ſo. My for- 
tune 18 narrow, but far more than adequate 
to my preſent expences. My health, from 
a life of regularity and activity, in ſpite of 
uneaſineſs, is better than ever | remember 
it. I have not learnt to contemn riches, 
but J have learnt that they are but a very 
inſufficient means of procuring happineſs ; 
for here, with only two poor faithful do- 
meſtics, I enjoy more real attention than 
when ſurrounded with the numbers that 
the folly of cuſtom impoled on me to keep, 
My table is plentiful, but frugal, I have 
no variety of wines, but then I have no 
head-aches; and having no ſumptuous en- 
tertainments, I have no duns at. my gate. 
In ſhort, my good friend, I find mylelt 
now richer with hundreds than I formerly 
did with thouſands, - Wealth is indeed a 
3 bleſbng, 
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| bleſſing, when beſtowed on thoſe who know 
its real uſe and value. But I unfortunately 
was not of that number; it merely ſeemed to 
increaſe my unneceſſary wants, and redou- 
ble the catalogue of my follies: thus it 
was my curſe, and, had not Berners and 
myſelf made ſuch quick diſpatch at the 
gaming-table, might have become a ſcourge 
to my fellows. 1 have heard that adver- 
ſity is uſeful ; I am convinced that it fre- 
quently is fo; and I could even rejoice at 
the change in my fortune, were the loſs of 
affluence all that my follies had bereft me 
of, as it has given me to know myſelt. 

« During the day the cultivation of my 
garden, ſome little improvements I am 
making, and numberieſs other purſuits, 
employ my thoughts; but in the calm of 
the evening, fober reflection intrudes, and 
in ſpite of the philoſophy I endeavour to 
flatter myſelf I poſſefs, I look round for a 
friend, and, ſhall I honeſtly confeſs? feel 
ſomething like envy as I conſider the 
happy circle at the Vale. To uſe the ex- 
preſſion of our immortal Shakeſpeare, © In 
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my mind's eye“ 1 ſee my aunt calm and 
uniform, enjoying the good of the preſent 
moment, nor dreading the evil from which 
conſcious virtue ſecures her. Yourſelf 
my friend, cheerful and eccentric, perform. 
ing the moſt generous attions as merely 
matters of courſe, appropriating to your- 
fell no merit, but leaving impreſſions on 
the minds of thole you favour, which nei. 
ther time nor chance can efface. Mr, 
Montgomery, if 1 dare charaQerize him, 
collected, manly, and commanding ; proud 
and | imperious in the cauſe of honour and 
undeſerved inſult; yet on the contrary, 
litlle as I have had it in my power to con- 
fider.his character, mild to thoſe whom he 
hopes to reclaim by council, a tender bro- 
ther, an affectionate relative, and a warm 
friend. My poor Gertrude I do not for- 
get; a good girl, but improperly educated, 
who however I hope, by the example of 
Mrs. Stanhope, and the friend the ſo allec- 
tionately ſpeaks of in ber letter, will be all 
the heart of her aunt can Wim. 
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muſt be wanting; not becauſe ſhe is leſs in- 
tereſting, but becauſe I dare not truſt my- 
ſelf on a ſubject that intrudes and mingles 
in my every action and purſuit, but which 
fatal neceſſity or rather folly has forced me 
to relinquiſh, Farewell, my dear Sir: I 
look forward until many long tedious 
months, nay years ſhall be elapſed, when I 
can with more propriety ſtand before you, 
and expreſs my ſenſe of all your kind- 
neſs.” 

Such were in part the contents of Fre- 
deric's letter, which afforded general ſatis- 
faction, as it appeared a confirmation of 
his continuing in his praiſe-worthy diſpo- 

ſition; the concealment alone was a draw- 
back on the pleaſure of the whole party, 
but which they found it was in vain to 
combat. 

Albert diveſted of his fears for Marian, 
by Frederic's repeated refuſals to join 
them, yet convinced by his own avowal of 
his perſevering affedtion for her, was among 
the molt ſtrenuous of his friends; a con- 
duct that not a little endeared him to Ger- 
K 3 trude, 
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trude, who as ſhe was one evening walk.. 
ing with him and Marian, a converlation 
reſpeQing her brother took place, and of 
whom Albert having ſpoken W ſhe an- 
ſwered, 

« I muſt thank you for my FR Frede- 
ric; the night I received the wound from 
Berners, I in reality thought myſelf dying, 
and the ſubject moſt upon my mind was 
his happineſs, which I am convinced an 
entire reconciliation with you can alone 
effet. Some months fince 1 was far from 
expecting ſuch a ſatisfadion; now I am 
more ſanguine, and hope that when you meet, 
all paſt diſagreeables will be forgotten.” 

_ ©© They are already ſo,” anſwered Al- 
bert, © or, if recollected, no ſentiment of 
anger mingles with the remembrance. Mr. 
St. Auſtyn's errors were not natural, but 
acquired ; and had my education been the 
ſame, I have no doubt I might have aQted 
far more unpardonably. His voluntary 
retirement and arrangements prove a 
mind capable of great .etiggts; and I will 
truly aw ago ulg your own expreſſion, that 

I look 
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look forward with hope to the time when 
a friendſhip daſting as our lives may take 
place between us.“ 

« Again I thank you,” arent Ger- 
trude with emotion, and holding out her 
hand to Albert, “ regard this a binding 
promiſe. You indeed gave me the ſame the 
night I before mentioned: but I have ſince 
conſidered that as extorted from you by 
my ſituation ; this is free, and therefore 
doubly welcome.” 

Few young men, when thus addreſſed by 
a beautiful girl of nearly nineteen, could 
have entirely preſerved their calmneſs : 
Albert was not among the number; for, 
preſſing the offered hand with energy to 
his lips, he ſaid, 

© How could you ever conſider a pro- 
miſe you requeſted extorted from me, 
when one of the firſt of my wiſhes is to fee 
you happy?“ 

Though there was nothing very parti- 
cular in the reply, yet Albert's manner was 
ſufficiently marking to certify all Marian's 
lulſpicions, and likewiſe to ſtrengthen ſome 
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ideas of the ſame nature Gertrude herſelf 
had formed. Withdrawing her trembling 


dine fon Montgomery, a conſcious bluſh 


colouring her face, both continued filent, 
until Marian exclaimed, 

„A mighty pretty arrangement, upon 
my word] a peace concluded with Mr. St. 
Auſtyn without conſulting the principal 
perſonage in the buſineſs. Albert, it is 
plain,“ continued ſhe, laughing, “ cannot 
withſtand a br:be ; but let your young pl:- 
loſepher dare to ſhew his face with even all 
your moſt ſanguine hopes realized, and I 
will foon convince you how futile are all 
your ſchemes, unleſs * receive my ſane- 
tion.“ 

% J thank you, my dear Marian,“ re- 
turned Gertrude; „did you not almoſt for- 
give him, you would not ſpeak ſo cheerful 
on the ſubject.“ 

*« Forgive him! Not I, indeed; I grant 
no unaſked forgiveneſs. To be ſure, if 
when I firſt faw him he had been ſuch a 
creature as one could have borne with, I 
cannot entirely anſwer but that he might 

have 
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have moved my heart in his favour: but 
now J am invulnerable, he {hall never bear 
me to his cell, to fill up the vacant ſeat at 
his lire. ide, where we might fit nodding at 
each other, like two Chineſe Mandarins on 
a chimney-piece.” 

« My poor brother's fortune is indeed [ 
fear much deranged,” anſwered Gertrude, 
but not beyond Mrs. Stanhope's power 
to redreſs. I am convinced my mother 
would never have left me her whole- for- 
tune, could ſhe have foreſeen his ſituation ; 
| therefore, hold myſelf but as truſtee for 
the moiety to him, and which I bavealready 
conſulted my aunt on transferring. I can 
never confider money of fo much utility 
as when It contributes toward the happi- 
neſs of thoſe we love.“ 

Had Albert been alone with Gertrude, a 
conduct ſo congenital to his ownideas would 
in all probability have forced a declaration; 
but, reſtrained by the preſence of his ſiſter, 
he could ſimply applaud a diſintereſtedneſs 
that in his eyes gave her charms beyond 
thoſe of icatures and perſon. 111. 
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i am now almoſt ſeriouſly offended,” 
anſwered Marian.“ Pray, what have you 
ſeen in my conduct that could lead you 
for a moment to ſuppoſe that the decreaſe 
of Mr. St. Auſtyn's fortune could influ. 
ence me ?—No, Gertrude, had your bro. 
ther a diadem to lay at my feet, encum- 
bered with his late follies, 1 feel I could re- 
fuſe him; but ſuch as I thought him at 
our firſt meeting, and ſuch as we hope to 
find him if ever we meet again, I can make 
no reſolution ; but this J can truly declare, 
that the ſelfiſh conſideration of fortune 
thall have no power with me.“ 

« My dearelt Marian, you miſconſtrued 
me; 1 had no ſuch idea; I fimply ſpoke 
for myfelt: never could I enjoy affluence 
if Frederic's circumſtances were con- 
trated.” 

„ „accept the apology, becauſe I feel 
the ſame diſpoſition; but I fancy, as a 
friend of mine once faid,”” continued ſhe 
laughing, „ ſhall never be put to the trial, 
unlefs'I make the tour of Europe in ſearch 
of the recreant, or cauſe him tobe adveęrtiſed 
"| in 
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in all the continental papers, with a conſider- 
able reward to that perſon who ſhall bring 
him before me.“ 

At that moment Mrs. Stanhope joined. 
the trio, and after a pleaſant walk they re- 
turned home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A MARRIAGE—ADVANCES OF A LOVER. 


Fo ſeveral weeks no material event 
cauſed any alteration at the Vale, the Co- 
lonel and his nephew were as uſual conſtant 
viſitors: the laiter by his attentions al- 
moſt unconſciouſly became daily more eſti- 
mable to Gertrude: though no conclufive 
declaration had yet taken place, ſhe treated 
him with the diſtinguiſhed friendſhip of a 
ſiſter, and received the repeated proofs he 
gave of his attachment to her, as though 
they had proceeded from a brother. 
With Frederic they conſtantly corre- 
ſponded, but were ſtill ignorant of the 
place of his reſidence, their letters being all 
lent 
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ſent to Yorkſhire, and his bearing the Lon- 
don poſt mark. 

One morning that the Colonel and Al- 
bert had paid the ladies an early viſit, they 
found them reading the London newl- 
papers, when on a ſudden, to the amaze- 

ment of all, an exclamation eſcaped Ger- 
trude, not an exclamation of ſorrow or 
regret, but one that expreſſed ſurpriſe and 
ſatisfaction. “ My dear girl,” ſaid Mrs. 
Stanhope, © what can move you thus? I 
ſhould be alarmed, but that there is 'more 
pleaſure than concern in your manner.” 

© Pardon me, Madam,” returned Ger- 
trude deeply bluſhing, ** I take ſhame to 
mylelf for my folly ; but indeed it was 
involuntary, and therefore | hope you will 
excule 1t.” | 

Mrs. Stanhope preſſed no farther, though 
the extreme agitat on of Gertrude during 
the whole of the breakfaſt convinced her 
lomething had greatly ſurpriſed her; but ſhe 
no ſooner retired with Marian to equip 
themſelves for their walk, than taking up 

the 
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the paper ſhe examined it accurately, and 
ſoon read the following ludicrous para. 
graph: | 


© On the twentieth day of laſt month was 
married at the Hague, Charles Berners, 
Eſquire, to the widow of the late George 
Graham, Efquire, a lady who, though paſt 
the bloom of life, is poſleſſed of every re- 
quiſite to reader the marriage (tate happy. 


« N. B.—She is reputed worth twenty 
thouſand pounds.“ 


« Unhappy infatuated woman!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stanhope; “though I do not know 
her, ſhe ſincerely has my pity. Gertrude's 
behaviour 1s now explained, Berners 1s 
married, In the ſurpriſe of the moment 
ihe was not ſufficiently maſter of her feel- 
ings to conceal the ſatisfaction ſuch an 
event mu't give her, as it has placed that 
inſuperable bar that muſt inevitably releale 
her from his perſecutions.” 

« think he would hardly have dared to 
venture 
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yenture here again,”” returned the Colonel, 
© had he even not been married; but as it 
appears to give Mils St. Aultyn pleaſure, 
Madam, I cannot but rejoice with you.“ 

« Indeed it alſo gives me great ſatis- 
fation,” ſaid ſhe; „and you will I know 
excuſe my ablence while I ſpeak to Ger- 
trude on the fubjet.”” 

With theſe words ſhe haſtily withdrew, 
A ſilence of ſome minutes enſued, when 
the Colonel ſuddenly whiſtled TLilibulero; 
but the tune being concluded without any 
perceptible effect on Albert, his diſplea- 
ſure was no longer reſtrained to muſic; for, 
addre{ting his nephew, he ſaid, 

« Pray, Sir, are you now convinced, 
that Miſs St. Auſtyn has no attachment that 
can intrude to prevent her accepting, with 
all due reſpe&, the honour of your hand, 
when it ſhall pleaſe your ſublime Sultan/hip 
to favour her by throwing the handker- 
chief?“ | 

« My dear Sir,“ anſwered Albert, no 
apparently noticing his manner, “] cannot 
| ſee 
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ſee why I have reaſon to rejoice at this 
event. Miſs St. Aullyn may deſpiſe Ber. 
ners, yo that may be no argument in wy 
favour.” 

Argument in your favour! I ſhould be 
ſorry if it were. It would be a fin to unite 
ſuch a charming girl to a lump of living 
lumber, a mere pillar of nitre, or cake of 
ice. Egad, I can attribute the long ref. 
pite I have enjoyed from the gout, to no— 
thing but ſo frequently coming in con:a@ 
with your icicles,”” 

„I am glad, Sir,” replied Albert, © it has 
had fo ſalutary an effect.“ 

« Z,0unds. Sir! it has had a confounded 
bad effect; for, in the intervals from my 
cold fit, I am in a raging fever, as at this 
preſent moment. For the honour of my 
country I am glad you are not an Iriſhman; 
and indeed I ought perhaps rather to pity 
than condemn you, for J am ſometimes in- 
clined to think that Nature has packed you 
off into the world without a heart.” 


« I ſhould rather doubt,” returned Al- 
bert 
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bert laughing, “that ſhe has given me too 
large a portion, or why is it ſo difficult to 
be ſatisfied P? . 

* Becauſe you are a fool! Every one 
muſt ſee how partial Gertrude is to you!” 
Ab, Sir! if I were once aſſured of her 
affettion, I ſhould in future have neither 
doubts nor fears.“ 

« What better evidence can a man aſk 
than that of her eyes? I never in my life 
knew any of your ſuſpicious over-careful 
folks, but what in the long run made aſſes 

of themſelves. You will play with your 
happineſs till it may perhaps flip through 
your fingers: for ſuch a girl is not to be 
trifled with, and confound me, if I was her 
relation, if I would ſuffer any Fackanapes 
to ſcrutinize and ſquint at her actions 
through the magnifying: glaſs of his own 
Glly brain, like an old virtuoſo at the mo- 
tions of a flea!”? 

« My dear Sir,“ replied Albert, © to ſay 
truth, I ſometimes could almoſt flatter my- 
ſelf that ] am not totally indifferent to her; 

that 
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that hope once confirmed, my nitre, ſnow, 
and ice, would be diflolved in a moment,” 

The Colonel! pauled. - 

*Oblerve me well, Montgomery,” ſaid he; 
* whatever may happen, I waſh my hands 
of the bufineſs. It is ſometimes neceſſary 
to puniſh men's bodies for the good of 
their ſouls! If that ſhould be your caſe, re- 
member, your own folly occaſioned it.“ 

With this inexplicable threat he left his 
nephew, who after remaining alone a few 
minutes was joined by Marian and Ger- 
trude, when after ſome little converſation 
on the ſubject of Berners' marriage the 
latter ſaid, 

« am conſcious that my behaviour this 
morning was very ridiculous; but I was 
totally thrown off my guard by the ſatis- 
faction I felt: J am' now more calm: 
newſpaper intelligence is frequently not 
authentic; and J ſcarcely dare yet give 
credit to this.” 

« Though I conſider Berners as too in- 
Hgnificant to give you a moment's pain, 

I fin- 
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I fincerely wiſh, if it will add to your hap- 
pineſs, that it may be true.” 
« Indeed,” ſaid Gertrude, it will re- 
move a mountain from my boſom, as I ſhall 
in all probability never ſee him more. I 
know not how it is, but I hope I am not 
leſs ſenſible of my folly than formerly ; but, 
I certainly no longer am ſo deeply wounded 
by the remembrance. It uſed to make 
me, if not hate, ſhun all mankind; but I. 
now appear to breathe a freer air, and con- 
ſider every object with a complacency I 
have ſcarcely ever before experienced.“ 

« You do your friends but juſtice,” re- 
turned Albert, “ to conſider them, as far as 
poſſible, in the ſame partial light that every 
one mult neceſſarily regard you.” 

« On my life, a compliment!” ex- 
claimed Marian; “and from Albert! Trea- 
ſure it, Gertrude; for 'tis a ſcarce commo- 
City: I much queſtion you ever receive 
another. Will you be obliging enough, 
brother, to repeat it, in order to refreſh 
dur memories pub 
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deny the accuſation; Miſs St. Auf. 
tyn is above compliment.” 

Deeper and deeper!” cried Marian: 
« Stay a moment, Albert, till I call my 
uncle, that he may be gratified by learning 
your improvement. He told me the other 
day that you had the leaſt gallantry he ever 
ſaw a young man poſſeſs: now could you 
not manage to get into favour by paying a 
few flowery compliments in his preſence to 
Miſs St. Auſtyn's perſon? for to me he 
would conſider it what he calls, all grimace.” 

* I could not compliment Miſs St. Auſ- 
tyn's perſon without begging pardon of her 
underſtanding. and muſt there re ſtill re- 
tain my uncle's bad opinion.? 

« Piſh!” ſaid Marian,“ to continue my 
uncle's own words, * You are a fool! 
What has underſtanding to do with com- 
pliments?“ ) 

« Truly, nothing,“ ſaid Albert. 

Nothing can come of nothing. Speak 
again,“ returned ſhe; “ are we not two 
lovely creatures ?”?. 

« You 
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« You are both paſſing fair,“ anſwered 
Albert; “let that ſatisfy you.” 

„Ob, you abominable churl! to ſelect 
the expreſſion that of all others I deteſt! 
old, young, brown, yellow, crooked, ſtraight, 
are all in their turn termed fair; as fair 
creatures, fair maids, fair ladies, fair au- 
thoreſſes, fair inconſtants, with all the et 
ceteras of fair, that in ſhort include the 
whole ſex. Say we are handſome, and you 
ihall have our beſt curtſeys.“ 

* You are handſome enough to claim 
the admiration of men, but whether that 
of the generality of worhen, I have my 
doubts,” 

* How firangely does that anſwer ſcent 
of the old bachelor, who mult ever ſeaſon 
his dilcourſe, and ſhew his wit in illiberal 
larcaſms at women, becauſe, like the fox in 
the fable, he PRETTY: to deipile the grapes 
he cannot reach!“ | 

« Your obſervation in ſome caſes may 
be juſt, but far from general; my uncle, 
tor example—I don't think the ladies have : 
a more devoted admirer,” 8 


« have 
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« I have frequently wondered,” ſaid 
Gertrude, © that he never married; his 
temper is ſo cheerful, and his heart ſo good, 
that notwithſtanding his eccentricity any 
woman might have been happy with him.“ 

* You pay him but a juſt tribute,” an. 
ſwered Albert,; “ for, added to the can. 
dour of your opinion, you are one of his 
greateſt favourites.” 

© Indeed,” returned Marian,“ I am fre. 
quently rather jealous; nor ſhould I greatly 
wonder, as he ſays Albert is not inclined 


to marriage, if he was with one of his beſt 


congees to make Gertrude an offer of his 
heart.” 

« When he does, I ſhall certainly accept 
it, if only for the purpoſe of teaching you 
your duty to your new aunt.” 


« Agrecd, I freely give conſent. What 


ſay you, Albert, to this arrangement?“ 
„That though I wiſh my uncle all pol- 
ſible happineſs, I could rather it was more 
independent of my own.” 
The entrance of Mrs, Stanhope broke 
upon the diſcourſe; ſhe informed them the 
Colonel 


Colonel was returned home. *©* We have 
had,” ſaid ſhe, © a long conference reſpect- 
ing Frederic; and his opinion is, that if all 
other methods fail, we ſhould endeavour 
to diſcover him by the means of his do- 
meſtics in Yorkſhire, or his attorney in 
London.” 

« Will you, my dear Madam,” replied 
Albert warmly, “ truſt to my diligence in 
this affair?” 

© I thank you, my young friend, but for 
the preſent will decline your offer; we 
will yet a little longer try if my nephew 
rerſeveres in his concealment ; if he does, 
I think I muſt take a journey to London. 

Albert ſoon after took leave, Marian 
and Gertrude retired to dreſs, and Mrs, 
Stanhope withdrew to her apartment. 
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ing from a Drau ing by the Counteſs of Besbo- 
rough, By Charlotte Smith, Author of Rural 
Walks and Rambles Farther. In Iwo Volumes, 
Bound. The Second Edition . 


„ ALEMIA, A Novel: Containing Imi- 
tations of the Manner, both in Proſe and 
Verſe, of many Authors of the preſent Dav ; 
with Political Strictures. By J. 4. M. Jenks. 
In two Volumes, Second Edition. Includ- 
ing tte Song by Charles Arnold, ſet to Muſic 
by Mr. Bemetzrieder - - - - 


„The Song may be had . price 
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